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UNRECORDED FOLK TRADITIONS IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


By SAMUEL P. BAyarp 
Pittsburgh 


NNSYLVANIA at the moment appears to be in danger of 

losing completely an important part of her many-sided cultural 
inheritance—a part that also happens to be an element in our en- 
tire national culture, which would suffer as well by its loss. 

The study of history has concerned itself increasingly in modern 
times with the life and work of everyday people. In Pennsylvania, 
historians have studied myriad facts and objects in order to re- 
construct substantially the workaday world of our forebears. 
Students of culture have discussed the development of arts and 
industries, and regional authors have recorded their impressions 
of the past and present scene; so that on the whole we can justly 
claim possession of a rather well-rounded picture of our ancestors’ 
daily pursuits. 

But detailed as the picture may be, it still lacks what we may 
truly call an essential element. Before we can really know well the 
folk life of our predecessors, or understand what sort of people 
they were, we must explore still other aspects of the popular 
culture which they carried to the New World and continued to 
preserve and develop in their American surroundings. Specifi- 
cally, we should have an appreciative knowledge of the oral litera- 
ture and art of a people whose lives were often completely cut 
off from chances of formal schooling or literary and esthetic 
development. 

We now know, indeed, that traditions preserved orally flour- 
ished among the people of Pennsylvania as vigorously as in any 
North American region. In a large and varied body of stories, 
ballads and songs, country players’ dance and march tunes— 
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created and preserved by the folk for themselves, and constantly 
undergoing re-creation at their hands—we possess monuments of 
the traditional art cherished by our pioneers and by preceding 
old-world generations. These survivals reveal, more clearly than 
flintlocks and log cabins, the spirit of our forefathers—their in- 
terests and tastes, the themes that captured their imagination or 
moved them to laughter. Folk song, music and story formed a 
great part of the mental culture of most members of the colon- 
izing races in this country, supplying—as has often been pointed 
out—journalism and esthetic recreation to numbers who were 
otherwise cut off from the enjoyment of such things. 

Since this folk art embodies the most purely sincere creative 
work of a people, there is certainly much of the people in it. 
Since it has comprised so large an element in the esthetic and 
imaginative life of our folk, we must recognize that its preserva- 
tion is necessary to an all-round comprehension of our own people 
both past and present. The fact that it stays alive despite complex 
changes in the conditions of life is testimony to its intrinsic merit, 
its popular favor, and its value for a correct understanding of 
our civilization. It is one of the important “background” elements 
of social life in early rural America, relieving the daily round of 
hard work, and adding zest to all other diversions. 

In historical accounts of our pioneer days, this traditional lore 
has received only enough notice to confirm its pervasiveness and 
prominence in social life. Now it is time that we had a knowledge, 
as detailed as possible, of its actual content. Such material has 
been extensively collected during recent years in North America, 
but much remains to be done. What has been gathered so far in 
Pennsylvania reveals an excellent tradition and indicates the press- 
ing need to know and recover more. 

Over a.large area of Pennsylvania the changes wrought by 
industrialism and specialization have definitely put the old folk 
culture into the background. Behind the modern front, however, 
our antique traditions linger on, although the folk songs and 
their tunes have a much less secure hold on life now than they 
did two decades ago. Yet it would be hard to point out a terri- 
tory which should yield more information and insight in return 
for an extensive collection of its folklore than the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania. 
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The statement just made is not an outburst of provincial pa- 
triotism. It voices the deliberate opinion of the writer after ap- 
proximately sixteen years of folkloristic field work, combined 
with a study of the entire British-American traditional song field. 
To those concerned with the preservation of local historical or 
cultural monuments, a brief summary of the state of such tradi- 
tions from the viewpoint of one who has long had first-hand 
contact with living folk art in Pennsylvania may possibly possess 
interest. 

The memories of elderly people in rural southwestern Penn- 
sylvania go back to a time when the agricultural and pastoral life 
of the region still fostered folk culture, kept alive by an oral 
tradition which persisted in great vigor to a rather recent period. 
Two things are needed for perpetuating oral popular tradition: 
an active interest in it on the part of the general public, and an 
active effort by some individuals among the mass to memorize 
and perform it. We must assume that such individuals are also 
those in whose hands rests the greater part of the development, 
and the ultimate fate, of our old folk song and music. 

Formerly there must have been a considerable number of gifted 
and enthusiastic lovers of traditional balladry and music in Penn- 
sylvania, and it is unquestionable that many communities con- 
tained certain musically talented families. These groups were the 
special preservers of the folk art in their respective neighbor- 
hoods; they particularly, though probably not avowedly, made it 
an avocation to learn and transmit songs and music, as well as 
other lore. And while anyone was free to learn the common cul- 
tural heritage, these local musicians were the de facto custodians 
of the tradition, and its insurers against oblivion. While popular 
lore remains in favor among the people of any community, such 
persons fulfill the important function of keeping it in memory and 
handing it down to the next generation—all in the involuntary, al- 
most accidental way that oral tradition has of being perpetuated. 

In a great many neighborhoods there was such liking for the 
old “handed down” songs and airs that they continued to be in 
this part of the New World what they had been in the Old, a 
part of daily life, accepted and absorbed like the language. Per- 
sons of every sort were apt to sing old ballads, from the pros- 
perous farmer to the poor tenant. Almost anyone might know at 
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least one or two of them, learned without effort from the singing 
of family or friends. But among the more casual music-makers 
moved those with whom learning to sing or play had become a 
passion, and who treasured in their memories great stores of the 
local repertory—by which means they became the community’s 
notable traditional artists in one generation and the involuntary 
teachers of their kindred spirits in the next. 

The foregoing outline is no product of an enthusiast’s kindled 
fancy, but a statement of conditions which must inevitably be 
inferred from what surviving folk musicians tell us about earlier 
times in Pennsylvania. Reminiscences of individuals concerning 
what went on in their home communities supply more specific 
detail to the picture. 

In some neighborhoods five dances a week were customary dur- 
ing the less busy seasons. Fiddlers played for fun or money, and 
were plied with drink and given presents. Dancing frequently 
went on all night, and between sets the company would sit in 
circles or semicircles and enjoy other “folk” ways of social 
diversion. Then the scene described in the story of Caedmon 
was likely—mutatis mutandis—to be reenacted. Various people 
were called on to sing, and the company would clap hands until 
the person designated had rendered some traditional song. In this 
way, naturally, many songs were passed about among contem- 
poraries, besides being learned by younger witnesses of the scene. 
Apart from dances, there were always likely to be informal “get- 
togethers” among fiddlers or singers; and whole families visited 
about during the winter months, driving in sleighs to neighbors’ 
homes and spending a night of music, song and story-telling. 
“Frolics”—neighborhood gatherings to help in some important 
farm task during the busier seasons—were occasions for more 
such diversion. People sang as they worked or travelled the coun- 
try roads, and the sound of music must have been familiar in 
the countryside. Neighbors would gather of an evening at the 
home of some noted local singer, and sitting indoors or on the 
lawn would be entertained until a late hour with a succession of 
old ballads and songs. Hired men skilled as ballad-singers would 
be asked by their employers to perform on various occasions: 
when there was company, just before bedtime, or during some 
journey to town or fair. Players and singers attended fairs, and 
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fifers assisted at pole-raisings, national holiday celebrations, fu- 
nerals, executions, military musters, political parades, and so forth. 

Such were the ways in which traditional minstrelsy was per- 
petuated up to comparatively late times in Pennsylvania. The 
memories of old folk musicians evoke a social scene which in most 
sections might have prevailed two centuries ago instead of only 
sixty or so years—so much have times changed. 

Today we find the folk arts of music and song far gone in 
decline throughout this commonwealth. The momentum-gathering 
trends toward industrialized and urbanized society have sealed 
the doom of the old-fashioned life and its lore. There came a 
time in the very recent past when, due to the accumulation of 
interests and pursuits different from those of the older, predomi- 
nantly agrarian life, most of the “growing up” generation simply 
ceased to pay close attention to the songs of their elders, and 
consequently failed to remember them. The indications are that 
this turning point in the fortunes of folk art occurred about forty 
to fifty years ago in Pennsylvania, during the 80’s and 90’s of 
the last century. Since then, the folk arts have simply been “hang- 
ing on” until the last of their preservers shall have gone to the 
grave. 

This decline in truly popular culture has affected the various 
phases of folk art differently. Since such things as “swing or- 
chestras” or their equivalents made their way slowly into the 
countryside, the rural fiddlers suffered no immediate setback, and 
their tradition has persisted in considerable vigor right up to the 
present moment. Although the old-fashioned “air players” and 
their music are now manifestly on the way out, they are yet better 
represented in our country districts than other types of traditional 
artistry. Fiddlers with fine repertories of old tunes are still fairly 
numerous in many sections. 

Quite different has been the impact of changing manners on 
the old-time fife and drum corps (“martial bands”). Whereas 
those who remembered the stirring fife music of the Civil War— 
nearly all of which must have been traditional—were thrilled to 
hear such bands play, some present-day listeners unfortunately 
have been moved to mirth. The Monongahela Valley contained 
a veritable swarm of fife and drum corps half a century ago; 
today the region has almost none. A drum corps existing in Pitts- 
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burgh is a local member of a more widespread organization ;* but 
its fife-playing members learn their tunes by note, and play with- 
out the melodic variations or decorative “frills” of the genuine, 
old style, ear-playing fifers, who are well-nigh extinct. Such 
purely traditional players as survive feel the changed attitude of 
the public acutely. It can be but a short time until all the folk 
fifers in Pennsylvania will have been silenced; and their music, 
needless to say, will disappear with them unless efforts to recover 
it are made promptly.” 

The folk songs and ballads, with their austere and beautiful 
melodies, have not fallen out of general use with the dramatic 
rapidity of the fife marches; yet they show a tendency to die out 
somewhat faster than the traditional fiddle tunes. In their case 
we may see most clearly how the culture of the agrarian past 
yields to that of the industrial present, for the folk songs are at 
once more communal and more intimately domestic in their char- 
acter and propagation than the instrumental airs. Once sung nearly 
everywhere, by people of the most diverse types, they now remain 
in the memories of only a few of our citizens, and are so com- 
pletely under the surface of daily life that it is often hard to 
locate them in their last retreats. When a good folk singer is 
found, however, his repertory proves well worth the task of 
hunting him up. But for Pennsylvania folk artists of all kinds, 
singers and players alike, the same statement is probably true: 
those who now preserve the old song and music traditions are the 
last who will do so. With them the rich inheritance will pass away. 

Turning from the transmitters to the actual material of this 
tradition, we find reason in what thus far has been recovered for 
calling it a “rich inheritance.” Collectanea from the northern, 
southwestern and central parts of Pennsylvania, compared with 


The Pittsburgh group is “The Pioneers,” organized in April, 1930. The 
larger organization is “The Tri-State Organization of Martial Bands,” 
sponsored by “The Pioneers,” and organized in June, 1932. It includes fife 
and drum corps from Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Ohio; hence its title. 

* Great credit is due Mr. Thomas J. Hoge of Pittsburgh, fifer and member 
of “The Pioneers,” for noting down many old southwestern Pennsylvania 
fife tunes which otherwise would now be completely forgotten; and Mrs. 
Adda Areford of Carmichaels, Pa., who, as historian of the Tri-State Or- 
ganization, has compiled a valuable and still growing mass of data about 
drum corps in the southwestern regions of the state. These two investigators 
cooperated generously with the writer in his efforts to rescue tunes and 
material concerning the players from surviving fifers of the area. 
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similar material from elsewhere in the United States, seem to 
indicate a mingling of elements, caused apparently by the crossing 
of traditions characteristic of the Northeast and South. Such mix- 
tures should result in something characteristic for this region, as 
well as those to which the mingled traditions radiated in further 
westward migration. But insofar as folk music is concerned, Penn- 
sylvania possesses another distinctive feature. In addition to the 
wealth of traditional melody imported from the British Isles and 
flourishing until recently in our countryside, this commonwealth 
early received—and probably helped to diffuse—a vigorous folk 
tradition brought in from Germany. Quite different from the 
Anglo-Irish tunes, this German material (which doubtless also 
preserves elements found all over central Europe and the Baltic 
areas) has only recently begun to be studied or even recognized.® 
Its total influence on our folk music and our musical taste—in 
Pennsylvania and other regions of German colonization—could be 
estimated much more accurately after intensive collection of folk 
music in an area where the two great traditions, British and Ger- 
manic, met and blended on some considerable scale. Pennsylvania 
is such an area. 

In regard to the folk songs current, it may be stated on the 
strength of the writer’s field experience that Pennsylvania singers 
have conserved as great and varied an amount of this material as 
their fellow-artists elsewhere. Thus far the majority of the songs 
recovered in other parts of North America have also been found 
here, though collection has been extremely patchy and inadequate. 
And admitting that a dictum on quality in any product of art is 
purely subjective, the writer yet considers that the Pennsylvania 
material, both textually and musically, will stand comparison with 
the best recorded elsewhere in the New World. Folk songs com- 
mand attention in three ways: as social documents, as poetry, and 
as music. Those of Pennsylvania are profoundly interesting from 
each of these points of view. 

Our folk poetry contains songs of many periods, ranging from 
those whose origins are lost in the medieval mist to those which 

*The Germanic religious folk music of the Amish is at length receiving 
some attention: see the article by John Umble, Journal of American Folklore, 
Vol. 52, pp. 82-95, and the excellent collection from the Kishacoquillas Valley 
made by Joseph W. Yoder, Amische Lieder (Huntingdon, Pa.: Yoder Pub- 


lishing Co., cop. 1942). Also,:a considerable number of well-known fiddle 
tunes have the unmistakable idiom of German folk music. 
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could have been composed nowhere but in rural America. Beside 
a great body of song known in many parts of the country, Penn- 
sylvania has yielded interesting versions of some rare old-world 
ballads, and a few pieces originating in the state itself; while the 
local versions of widely-known ballads frequently show special 
features in the way of textual details and musical associations. 

The catholic taste of the singers is evinced by the way in which 
the most diverse songs, in respect to both age and content, will 
rub shoulders in one performer’s repertory. A singer of good 
tradition is likely to have a stock of pieces that almost runs the 
gamut of folk song possibilities, and ranges from the weird pathos 
of The Wife of Usher's Well— 


She prayed to the Lord both day and night, 
Both: morning, night, and at noon, 
That He’d send back her three little babes 
That night or in the morning soon. 


It was about the New Year’s time, 
When the nights were long and cool, 

Who should she see but her three little babes 
Coming down to their mother’s room... . 


A marble stone at our head, mother, 
Green grass grows at our feet, 
And all those tears that have been shed 


Has wet our winding sheet. 


to the roaring, tavern jollity of The Jovial Crew :* 


The next come in was a mason, 

His hammer wanted facin’, 

He swore he would be dacent 

Amongst the jov’al crew; 

He slapped his trowel against the wall 

And wished that every church might fall, 

So there'd be work for masons all 
While Jones’s ales were new, merry boys, 
While Jones’s ales were new! 


* All quotations are from Pennsylvania folk songs in the writer’s collec- 
tions. 
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Moralizing pieces like Wicked Polly: 


She went to frolics, dance and play, 
In spite of all her friends could say. 
—I’ll turn to God when I get old, 
And He will then receive my soul, 
Tho’ it’s awful, awful, awful! 


are sung cheek by jowl with songs like: 


Eat, drink and be jolly, and care not for folly, 
And drown melancholy in a bottle of wine. 
Pass it to the boys in full, flowing bumpers, 
And play on the fiddle to pass away time. 


The statelier ballad-verse conventions of the late Middle Ages 
and early Renaissance, such as: 


or: 


As I walked out one hallow day, 
The best day in the year, 

I went up to yonders church 
The holy word to hear. 


Some came from the broad water side, 
And some came from the hall; 

At length in came Lord Arnold’s wife, 
The fairest of them all. 


She looked high and she looked low, 
She looked low and high— 

At length she spied little Mathy Grove, 
On him she fixed her eye. 


You must ride home with me, she said, 
You must ride with me this night, 

For of all the men that’s a-living be 
You are my heart’s delight— 


She mounted on the bonny, bonny brown, 

And he on the dapple grey, 

And they rode away thro’ the merry green woods 
Till they came to the banks of the sea... . 
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Lie there, lie there, you false-hearted knight, 
Lie there in the stead of me, 

For you promised to take me to fair Scotland, 
And there you’d marry me! 


contrast sharply with lines full of the unmistakable tang of the 
American scene: 


*’Twas down at Dan McDivett’s on the corner of 


the street, 

There was to be a prizefight; both parties was to 
meet, 

To makee all arrangements and see everything was 
right: 

The nigger and McCluskey was to have a finished 
fight. 

Both parties was to start in at a quarter after 
eight. 

The nigger didn’t show up, and the hour was get- 
ting late, 

When up stepped Jim McCracken and said that he 
would fight: 

He’d stand up rough and tumble if McCluskey 
didn’t bite. 


War songs, love songs, religious pieces and work songs, murder 
ballads and fabliaux in verse, with themes that embrace all the 
elemental human situations, jostle each other in the Pennsylvania 
songsters’ repertories. They speak out in the most varied tones, 
from the love-language of the old-world aube: 


Awake, arise, you drowsy sleeper, 
Awake, arise, it’s almost day! 

Go put your head out of yon window, 
And hear what your true lover says. 


Oh, who is at my bedroom window 
Disturbing me so long before day? 
Tis I, your own true loving jewel— 
Arise, my love, and come away! 
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to the rude but pointed raillery of the rock-drillers’ work song: 


Last Friday a premature blast went off, 
And a mile in the air went big Jim Goff. 
The boss says to me, He’s gone domn high, 
So I’ll dock him for the time he’s up in the sky. 
So drill, ye tarriers, drill, 
Drill, ye tarriers, drill, 
Sure, ye work all day without sugar in your 
tay 
W a ws work in the quarry beyond the 
railway, 
Then drill, ye tarriers, drill! 


Such contrasts in the people’s song give us a sidelight on 
changing times and tastes, yet simultaneously emphasize the un- 
changing elements: the basic human motives and long-held beliefs 
that enable a medieval ballad to survive and still serve as a docu- 
ment in the study of modern folk life. Whatever may be the 
relative ages of the pieces in a local folk song repertory, the range 
and limitation of interests shown by that repertory are both sig- 
nificant. Significant also is the curious mélange of ideas which 
the traditional poetry reveals. Ballads about reproachful or venge- 
ful ghosts, e.g., The Cruel Mother and Fair Margaret and Sweet 
William, have been extremely popular. Those rare and haunting 
pieces Riddles Wisely Expounded and The False Knight Upon 
the Road, both sung recently in Pennsylvania, overlay the purely 
pagan matching of wits between mortal and supernatural beings 
with a superficial gloss of Christianity. A strong faith in the 
heavenly powers mingles in our older folk song with equally firm 
belief in ghosts and magic: as it does yet in the minds of many 
contemporary singers. Folk hymns and spirituals echo the fervors 
of past great revivals, and probably foreshadow similar outbursts 
yet to come. But they also depict the confused religious ideas of 
a folk, as some of them express eloquently the grace and mercy 
of Christian life, while others paint terrible pictures of a venge- 
ful God, and, as it were, reduce religion to the observance of 
taboos. 

The usefulness of folk song research to help fill out the picture 
of group migrations and cultural fusions in this country is be- 
ginning to be realized with the advent of criticism which takes 
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into account both the verse and music of the songs. Again, in 
this respect, the Pennsylvania versions and airs should contain 
useful information. We have noticed the potentialities of local 
research for throwing light on the spread and influence of Ger- 
man folk music in this country. We should also find much in this 
region to increase our information on the cultural influence of 
the energetic Scotch-Irish, whose settlements in Pennsylvania and 
the South were so extensive. Already research on the Pennsyl- 
vania material has indicated roads toward solving some problems 
connected with certain striking differences between the folk song 
repertories of the Northeast and Southeast; and more collection 
in this state would very likely furnish us with a larger supply of 
such “touchstone” data, beside filling up the greatest gap in the 
traditional records of the East, from Newfoundland to Florida. 
Such folk songs of undoubted Pennsylvania origin as have been 
found so far have more socio-historical than literary value. But 
they are generally set to good old British folk airs. Nearly all are 
local satires, laments, or murder ballads. Such are the piece about 
James Monks of Center County, hanged in 1819 for murder ;° 
the ballad of the Three Drowned Ladies, concerning a Washing- 
ton County occurrence of 1849;° and Harrison Brady, the tale of 
a local elopement, for which an old Scottish ballad on the same 
theme furnished most of the phraseology. Likewise there are two 
Greene County ballads on the murder of the drover McCausland 
in the 1880’s, and two others about the killing of Polly Williams 
in Fayette County in 1810.7 The local satires usually concern 
obscure persons, and are almost never preserved in their entirety 
if they happen to be recalled for any length of time; but like 
the work songs and some other pieces of restricted currency, 


5 Monks was a native of Potter Township, and his execution was the sec- 
ond in the county. See Fred Kurtz, Centennial History of Centre County, 
1800-1900 (Publication authorized by Centennial Executive Committee), p. 
13; and D. S. Maynard, Industries and Institutions of Centre County 
(Bellefonte: Richie & Maynard, 1877), pp. 33-35. A good, complete version 
of the ballad is in Mary O. Eddy, Ballads and Songs from Ohio (N. Y.: 
J. J. Augustin, cop. 1939), pp. 256-7. 

* A version of this travelled as far as Michigan, and may be seen in E. E. 
Gardner and G. J. Chickering, Ballads and Songs of Southern Michigan 
(Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, cop. 1939), pp. 301, 2. 

*Both different from a literary lament composed probably in Fayette 


County, and often reprinted in the pages of the Uniontown Genius of 
Liberty. 
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they are apt to contain more interest and information than the 
conventionalized laments or criminal ballads. 

The largest group of indigenous Pennsylvania songs belonging 
to a special category of workers is that of the anthracite miners as 
collected by Mr. Korson.® Scarcely a lumberman’s ballad may be 
traced to this state, although we know from Colonel Shoemaker’s 
work that many have been sung here.® Of the early wagoners’ and 
canalmen’s songs, hardly anything remains. Whether more may be 
recovered at this date can be determined only by more investiga- 
tion, which should not be delayed. 

It is a pity that this survey cannot illustrate the often exceed- 
ingly lovely folk music of Pennsylvania. In it we have a treasure 
which may to some extent make up to us the losses occasioned by 
our belated start at collecting oral folk art. Thus far the only 
extensive musical gatherings have been made in the southwest and 
central regions; but they reveal a fine tradition of song airs, un- 
excelled by that of any other territory, and a wealth of instru- 
mental tunes possessing delightful variety and vivacity. The song 
melodies are mostly traceable to the old Anglo-Celtic repertory 
of the British Isles; but the instrumental music, which in large 
part must be equally ancient, shows the influence of more than 
one European regional folk culture, and includes the considerable 
German infusion already mentioned. 

This musical material is of all but priceless value in several 
ways. We have already reviewed its social, historical and educa- 
tional interest as undiluted folk art. Its peculiar local interest as 
transplanted folk art, developing in different surroundings and 
subject to the influence of other traditional musical styles, is a 
feature which alone makes it worth attention from the student of 
American culture. But it does not have to depend on these cir- 
cumstances for all its value or appeal. As the folk song texts are 
not only social documents, but poetry—so the folk tunes are not 
only anthropological data: they are music, and music of ‘a quality 


*George G. Korson, Ballads and Songs of the Anthracite Miner (New 
York: The Grafton Press, 1927). Pennsylvania bituminous miners’ songs 
may be found also in the same author’s Coal Dust on the Fiddle (Philadel- 
phia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1943). 

*See any edition of his North Pennsylvania Minstrelsy (the 3d edition, 
Philadelphia, 1931, entitled Mountain Minstrelsy of Pennsylvania), a fine 
collection marred chiefly by the absence of traditional music. 
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sufficiently good to command the respectful appreciation of any 
person sensitive to fine melody. 

Pennsylvania singers appear to have preserved as archaic and 
excellent a body of folk song tunes as one may find on this side 
of the Atlantic. Melodies of the older ballads and love songs do 
not fail to impress the listener with their dignity and restrained 
pathos. They are pleasingly varied, as in other parts of the British- 
American folk song area, and well preserved also—showing the 
unimpaired workings of a popular art which has learned to fashion 
beautiful melodies and to keep them organized, with exquisite pro- 
portion and balance, throughout countless variations. For the same 
reason, the airs of American-made religious folk songs—drawn 
from the same fund of modal and anciently-flavored melodism— 
are often deeply moving. Nor do instrumental tunes on the whole 
register deterioration in structure or melodic verve; though they 
differ often from old-world versions, they preserve the same fresh- 
ness, vigor and grace, combined with subtle and pleasing melodic 
turns, that distinguish the Scots and Irish dances. The fifers’ tunes 
are notable for antique tonality and a fine, martial solidity and 
swing. 

The remnants of this folk culture which does so much credit to 
the talent and taste of our forebears in Pennsylvania should be 
collected as quickly and comprehensively as possible. To rescue it, 
quick action will be necessary, for to all appearances it will not 
survive delay. And its disappearance through neglect will be a 
cultural loss to both the state and the nation. 








THE PENNSYLVANIA ASSOCIATION 
OF 1747 


By ArtHuR J. ALEXANDER 


N ALL, three separate and distinct Associations were organized 

in provincial Pennsylvania between the closing year of “King 
George’s War” and the outbreak of the American Revolution. 
Although each of the three Associations was organized with the 
same objective in view, defense, only one Association, that or- 
ganized during the French and Indian War, could lay claim to any 
statutory existence and that for a limited period.’ 

The astute Dr. Franklin, concerned with the defenseless con- 
dition of his adopted province, was the sponsor of the original 
Association organized in the late fall of 1747 as well as its 
immediate successor eight years later. When it became necessary 
to organize a third and final Association on the morrow of Lex- 
ington and Concord, Franklin was temporarily resident in Lon- 
don in his capacity of Provincial Agent.? Be that as it may, when 
it was imperative to recruit a military force capable of defending 
patriot rights Franklin’s fellow provincials had immediate re- 
course to the same type of military organization already popu- 
larized by their idol. 

The explanation as to why the Province was obliged to rely 
for its defense upon a voluntary military organization rather 
than a compulsory militia is to be found in the fact that Penn- 
sylvania had originally been settled by the Quakers. By the 1740’s 
the Society of Friends could no longer claim a majority of 
the inhabitants of the province, even though the members of that 
sect represented from one fourth to one fifth of all the inhabi- 
tants.* But even though the percentage of Quakers had declined 


*The Statutes at Large of Pennsylvania from 1682 to 1809. Chapter 
CCCV. Passed November 25, 1755. An Act for the better Ordering and 
Regulating such as are willing and desirous to be united for Military 
Purposes within the Province of Pennsylvania. Repealed by the King in 
Council, July 7, 1756. Ibid., Appendix XXI, Section I. 

* Pennsylvania Archives, Ser. 8 (Harrisburg, 1931-1935), Vol. VIII, 7231. 

*“The Attitude of the Quakers in the Provincial Wars with Introduction 
and Notes,” by Charles J. Stillé, in Pennsylvania Magasine of History and 
Biography, X-1886-285. 
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in relation to total population, they still retained a predominant 
influence in provincial affairs. This influence was potently wielded 
in the assembly, the sole custodian of all legislative power, a 
majority of the members of which were also Friends. 

Physical defense of the province had been a matter of constant 
petition and sharp debate, ever since the outbreak of the “War of 
Jenkin’s Ear” and during nearly all of “King George’s War” into 
which it merged.* Several attempts at arming the province had 
been frustrated only because of the spirited opposition of the 
Quaker assembly. 

Although Quakers did possess conscientious scruples in regard 
to waging war, only the most rigid sectarians would go so far as 
to condemn defensive war. Moreover, “So far as military service 
itself was concerned they (the Quakers) sheltered themselves un- 
der the protection of two principles: First, that no man under 
any English tenure could be compelled to serve in person who 
chose to serve by proxy; and secondly, that as they had resolved 
never to be aggressors and as they were not sovereigns, they left 
the rest to Providence.’”® 

Suddenly the entire matter of abstract defense was turned from 
the field of petition and debate into stark reality, due to the work 
of privateers in Delaware River and Bay. During the summer of 
1747 a group of Frenchmen, Spaniards and renegade Philadel- 
phians joined forces to invade the plantations of two Delawareans 
resident in Newcastle County. Not only did an innocent woman 
suffer injury, but two peaceful inhabitants lost all their negroes 
along with their personal effects.* At the same time the privateers 
managed to seize three vessels laden with valuable cargoes. 

The council raising the objection that “The Length and Diffi- 
culty of our Bay and River seem now no longer to be depended 
on for our Security . . .” called upon the assembly to know why 
“some Method should [not] be fallen upon to prevent the Evils 
which threaten us, and to which we lie exposed.’”’ 


* [bid., 297. “. .. the Quakers in Pennsylvania, have, upon every applica- 
tion for sixteen years now passed, refused to raise a militia, refused to raise 
Men or Money, for the Kings’ Service. . . .” 

5 Tbid., 290. 

* Pennsylvania Archives, Ser. 8, Vol. IV, 3162-3. Colonial Records of 
Pennsylvania (Harrisburg, 1838-1853), V, 124-5. 

7 Pennsylvania Archives, Ser. 8, Vol. IV, 3141-2. Colonial Records, V, 

6-99. 
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All the assembly could say in reply was that “were we under 
no Restraint, from the Principles professed by most of us, it 
would not be an easy Task to persuade us, that the Measures 
which have been proposed for the defense of the province, either 
by erecting Fortifications, or building Ships of War, would be 
of any real use. . . .”* The assembly flatly rejected the council’s 
assertion that the bay and river had ceased to be a defense and 
insisted that the Newcastle raids were “an Instance of the Bold- 
ness of our enemies” which “will be difficult, if not impossible 
to prevent.” 

One of the captured vessels had been seized as the result of 
a ruse involving the use of a regular Delaware River pilot boat. 
The assembly calmly proceeded to assure the council that “It is 
equally difficult to guard against the wiles of an enemy.” 

After a newly elected assembly had convened two months later, 
the council returned to the attack only to be rebuffed with the 
advice that a slight change in the assembly’s personnel did not 
signify a change of sentiment.® But even if the Newcastle raids 
failed to move the assembly they did have that effect without. 
Frightened Philadelphians lost no time petitioning their assembly 
to enact defensive measures only to meet with as cool a reception 
as had met the council’s messages.’° 

It was at this point that Franklin stepped upon the stage, and 
using the pseudonym a “Tradesman of Philadelphia,” penned his 
Plain Truth. Franklin lost no time in addressing himself to the 
“middling People, the Farmers, Shopkeepers and Tradesmen of 
the City and Country,” rather than to the dominant Quaker ele- 
ment in the assembly “whose religious Prepossessions are un- 
changeable, their obstinacy invincible,” or to the “opposite Party, 
those Great and rich men, Merchants: and others, who are ever 
railing at Quakers for doing what their Principles seem to require, 
and what in Charity we ought to believe they think their Duty, 
but take no one step themselves for the Public Safety.”* Actually 


8 Pennsylvania Archives, Ser. 8, Vol. IV, 3147. 

* Pennsylvania Archives, Ser. 8, Vol. IV, 3165. 

” Tbid., 3168. “A Petition from a great number of the Inhabitants of the 
City of Philadelphia setting forth the great Danger they apprehend the 
said City to be in.” Jbid., 3175. 

4 Benjamin Franklin, Plain Truth: or Serious Considerations, on the 
Present State of the City of Philadelphia and the Province of Pennsylvania 
(Philadelphia, 1747), 16-8. 
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the “opposite Party” was so short sighted according to Franklin 
that it would risk its own ruin rather than take a single step 
which might be of the least benefit to its hated rivals.** 

Without mincing any words, Franklin launched into what his 
sub-title so aptly characterized as “Serious Considerations on the 
Present State of the City of Philadelphia and the Province of 
Pennsylvania,” a graphic word picture of what might befall the 
peaceful metropolis were it to be suddenly sacked, laying particu- 
lar emphasis upon the defenseless condition of both city and 
province. The gist of Franklin’s argument was that it was the 
“middling People” who would have to bear the brunt of the dis- 
aster and that it was up to them to take immediate steps for 
their own defense. Should defense-minded Philadelphians agree 
with him, he was prepared to “lay before them a Form of an 
Association.” 

True to his word, Dr. Franklin did submit a “Form of an 
Association for our Common Security and Defense” to a “great 
number of the Inhabitants” of Philadelphia assembled at Mr. 
Walton’s school house in Arch Street on a Saturday evening late 
in November.** On the Monday following another “great meet- 
ing,” attended not by the “middling People” whose aid Franklin 
had so earnestly solicited but rather by “principal Gentlemen, 
Merchants and others” set the seal of approval upon the Asso- 
ciation.* This meeting was followed by still another general meet- 
ing called for the following night (Tuesday), at which time the 
Association was formally thrown open to the public for signature 
and approval.*® Franklin, ever thoughtful about details, saw to it 
that the assembly room in the “New-Building” was well supplied 
with pens and ink.*® 

All that was necessary to become an Associator was to sign 
the “Form of Association,” thereby approving of the purposes of 
the organization and agreeing to be bound by its few simple 
conditions. The Association was absolutely voluntary and was to 
remain in force until the peace, or “until some more effectual 


4 Tbid., 16. 

* The Pennsylvania Gasette, November 26, 1747. 

4 Ibid. 

% Tbid. 

* Franklin, Benjamin, The Autobiography, edited by Albert Henry Smyth, 
New York, I, 361. 
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Provision be made to answer the same good Ends and Purposes.’’** 

Each Associator obligated himself to provide himself before 
New Year’s Day 1748 with a firelock, cartouch box and a stated 
quantity of powder and ball. Those who could were under the 
additional burden of providing themselves with a sword, cutlass 
or hanger.?® 

Fifty to one hundred neighbors constituted a company, and 
companies in turn were grouped together into regiments on a 
county-wide basis. Companies were permitted to elect their own 
captains, lieutenants and ensigns while these officers selected their 
colonels, lieutenant colonels and majors. Immediately after their 
election the names of the successful candidates were presented to 
the governor or in his absence to the president of the provincial 
council for commissioning.’® Elected officers of the Association 
were under a duty to serve the organization “gratis, without 
Wages, Salary or Pay.” 

Unless called out by the governor in an emergency the Asso- 
ciators met four times a year in company drill and a fifth time in 
Regimental Review. At the Annual Review each regiment selected 
four delegates to a General Military Council, the unifying force 
for the entire Association. This council was “to consult upon, and 
frame such regulations as shall be requisite, for the better order- 
ing of our military affairs, improving us in military knowledge, 
and uniting and ordering our strength, so as to make it of the 
most service for our Common Security.” Although the Military 
Council was authorized to enact ordinances and regulations for 
the governance of the Association it was absolutely forbidden to 
subject the Associators “to any Pecuniary Mulcts, Fines or Cor- 
poral Penalties, on any account whatever.” 

Faced with a fait accompli the council resolved “to give all 
due Protection and Encouragement to the Members of the As- 
sociation,” nor was any time lost advising the Associators that 
their “Proceedings are not disapproved by the Government and 


“The Pennsylvania Gasette, December 3, 1747. “Form of the Association 
into which Numbers are daily entering for the Defence of this City and 
Province.” Paragraph Eighth. The same issue of the Gazette also con- 
tains “Remarks” on the preamble and the various articles of the Association. 

Ibid. Paragraph First. 

% Tbid. Paragraphs Third and Fourth. From May, 1747 until November, 
1748 the council was the provincial executive in the absence of the governor. 
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that if you go on and chuse your Officers according to your 
Articles, Commissions. will be readily granted them.”?° 

On the other hand, as far as the assembly was concerned the 
Association did not exist. Be that as it may, months later when 
the council officially advised that body what had been accom- 
plished for the defense of the province, the assembly found it 
“difficult for us to express our Sentiments.”*! The assembly did 
admit that while “most of us . . . have professed ourselves prin- 
cipled against the bearing of Arms,” it was “willing to make 
charitable construction on their conduct,’ at the same time it 
hoped that “like charitable sentiments will prevail with them 
concerning us . . . when we have repeatedly declared we cannot 
in conscience join with any preparation of this kind.’’** 

When the council recognized the existence of the Association, 
it simultaneously took steps to advise the proprietors as to the 
steps that had been taken in defense of their province. The coun- 
cil did not have to wait long for their reply and it well may be 
that the reply they did receive was not what they had expected. 
The Penns had “great doubts whether [the Association] is not 
liable to such objections as render it unsafe for the Persons who 
have joined in it,” and it was with this thought in mind that they 
sought the advice of the King’s solicitor and attorney general.”* 

The Penns objected on another score—whether or not the coun- 
cil was “warranted to give commissions to any officers who are 
to receive their Orders from others than yourselves or those you 
appoint, as this is giving the power of the Militia, or calling the 
People together for their defence, from the King to themselves 
and which I fear will be esteemed greatly criminal.”** Objection 
was also forthcoming to the Military Council set up under the 
Association which was “very contrary to what is practised here 
[in England] and I conceive to Law.” 

The Penns’ objections gave the council “no small concern” as 
well they might. As a matter of fact, if peace had not been de- 
clared their action might have given them much greater concern. 

The council in defense claimed that they had been forced 


*® Colonial Records, V, 158, 168. 

* Tbid., 236. 

= Ibid. 

a ; _ Records, V, 240. Thomas Penn to Council, March 30, 1748. 
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to act in spite of themselves, because the provincial assembly had 
failed to act. They maintained that since the “best and soberest 
Inhabitants,” the “most substantial Freeholders,’ were behind the 
Association they saw no reason to deny them “liberty of meeting 
under Arms and forming themselves into Companies for learning 
Military Discipline.”**> As for the commissions, these had been 
granted only to known “Friends of the Government,” persons 
whose characters and fitness was within the personal knowledge 
of the president and the council. 

The temporary colonial executive also denied that they had 
parted with their power of governing either the Association or its 
Military Council, inasmuch as both had been subjected to the 
governor’s orders in his capacity as captain-general. If the Mili- 
tary Council had authority to make regulations for the control of 
the Association it was only because none could be expected from 
the provincial assembly. Could there really be any objection if the 
governor’s approval was necessary in order to render a proposed 
regulation effective? 

When the Penns challenged the authority which the council had 
assumed to exercise in connection with the organization of the 
Association, “King George’s War” already had been successfully 
terminated in their country’s favor, and thus their objections 
were more or less academic. Not so academic was the stand taken 
by Pennsylvania Quakers both within and without the assembly 
during the course of the war. The provincial assembly claimed 
that “most of us as well as many others within this Province . . . 
have professed ourselves principled against the bearing of arms.” 
But was this sentiment really so overwhelming as to explain the 
assembly’s action or inaction during the war period? 

As a matter of fact, at least one officer of the Association, 
Lieutenant Richard Renshaw was a Quaker. On the other hand, 
although Lieutenant Renshaw may not have been opposed to 
warfare, he did object to taking the customary oath preliminary 
to receiving his commission, necessitating special permission to 
substitute his affirmation instead.*¢ 

In an “Introduction and Notes” to The Attitude of the Quakers 
in the Provincial Wars, written more than half a century ago, 


* Tbid., 319-322. Council to the Proprietaries, July 30, 1748. 
™ Colonial Records, V, 184. 
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Dr. Stillé analyzed the reasons for Quaker opposition to the de- 
fense of the province and came to the conclusion that such op- 
position as there was, was on constitutional rather than religious 
grounds. There did exist a group of Quakers opposed to war 
ready to object to measures of defense, but influential as this 
group may have been in Quaker affairs, it was none too large.” 
Was it the attitude of this minority of a minority which influenced 
the assembly in its relations with the Association? 

In the course of his “Introduction” Stillé lists instances in 
which the assembly lent its financial aid in support of Mars.** 
Again at the very outbreak of the “War of Jenkin’s Ear’ the 
assembly advised the governor that they had no objection to his 
“organizing forces for defence from such of the people as had 
no scruples concerning war.”*® If the assembly was willing to 
. go this far why did it ignore the Association when it was formed, 
let alone fail to recognize it when it was absolutely voluntary and 
composed of those Pennsylvanians who had “no scruples con- 
cerning war.” 

Dr. Franklin directed his appeal to the “middling People,” 
but the “middling People” may not in reality have been those 
whose support Franklin so urgently solicited. When the Form 
of Association was originally presented to the meeting assembled 
in Mr. Walton’s school house, the gathering was attended “by a 
great number of the Inhabitants”; social and economic status was 
not specified. The meeting the following Saturday was well at- 
tended by “the principal Gentlemen, Merchants and others.” Ac- 
cording to the council the Association was composed of our “best 
and soberest Inhabitants,” our “most substantial Freeholders.” It 
is doubtful whether these phrases can be used to characterize the 
“middling People.” Such phrases are much more descriptive of 
what Franklin himself called the “opposite Party” in relation to 
the Quakers. 

Franklin would have us believe that the “opposite Party” was 
so blinded to its own interests that it absolutely refused to come 
to the provincial defense, lest in so doing it aid its Quaker rivals. 
Actually the “opposite Party” may not have been as blind as 

* Franklin, Autobiography, I, 364-366. 

* Stillé, Introduction and Notes, Pennsylvania Magasine of History and 


Biography, X, 290-292. 
* Tbid., 290. 
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Franklin would have us believe; see a letter in Franklin’s own 
newspaper refuting his argument along this line.*° 

Can it be then, that the assembly refused to recognize the As- 
sociation because it feared that by doing so it might directly or 
indirectly give the “opposite Party” some advantage, direct or 
indirect, that it did not already possess? The Penns objected to 
the Council “giving the Power of the Militia, or calling the People 
together for the defence, from the King to themselves.” Is it not 
possible that the Quaker Assembly may also have anticipated this 
objection, and, instead of antagonizing its rivals by interposing 
political or constitutional objections, preferred to ignore the newly 
organized body; and then when officially advised of its existence 
to fall back on its religious scruples. 

Finally, what did Dr. Franklin, the sponsor of the Association 
gain for his efforts? Franklin, who already was the clerk of the 
assembly, seems to have gained in the public esteem and was also 
called upon to consult with the council “in every measure wherein 
their concurrence was thought useful to the Association.”*? That 
Dr. Franklin was honored by being elected colonel of the newly 
organized City Regiment of Associators, only to refuse his com- 
mission because he conceived himself “unfit,” is beside the point.** 


™ The Pennsylvania Gasette, November 19, 1747. 

* Franklin, Smyth, ed., Autobiography, I, 363. Ibid., Writings, II, 362. 
Benjamin Franklin to Cadwallader Colden, September 29, 1748. “The 
share I had in the late Association, and c, having given me a little present 
run of popularity... .” 

*® Franklin, Smyth, ed., Writings, I, 362. Franklin states that he declined 
the colonelcy in favor of a Mr. Lawrence. Actually Thomas Lawrence was 


only a lieutenant colonel, Abraham Taylor having been the Colonel. Colonial 
Records, V, 175 











THE FIRST SCIENTIFIC EXPEDITION OF 
CHARLES MASON AND JEREMIAH DIXON * 


By Tuomas D. Cope 
University of Pennsylvania 


T WAS the year 1760 and a transit of Venus across the face 

of the Sun was due to occur—the first since 1639. The pre- 
dicted date was June 6, 1761. The entire phenomenon would be 
visible throughout Asia, the Indian Ocean, the East Indies and 
western Australia, the North Polar Regions, and northeastern 
Europe. Observers within these regions would see the small 
black disk of Venus advance upon the limb of the Sun, touching 
it first on its eastern side well towards the south. Then for more 
than six hours Venus would creep across the solar disk in a direc- 
tion slightly south of west, leaving it on the western side. 

The exact projection of Venus upon the face of the Sun and the 
exact time occupied in transit would depend upon the position of 
the observer upon the surface of the Earth. If with the aid of 
his telescope and a carefully regulated clock the observer could 
record the instants, first when the disk of Venus appeared just to 
“touch” the solar disk, then when it was just wholly inside, then 
when it just began to move off the disk, and finally the instant 
when the disk of Venus was last “touching” the limb of the Sun, 
he could report the time occupied in transit as observed from his 
station. 

If in addition he could measure from time to time during the 
transit the least distance in minutes of arc between the edge of 
Venus and the limb of the Sun this information would locate the 
path of Venus upon the disk of the Sun as viewed from his sta- 
tion. And if clouds or accidents of any kind should prevent his 
seeing the entire transit, then such observations as he could make, 
combined with a careful determination of his latitude and longitude, 
would locate Venus on the face of the Sun as seen from his post. 

The beginning of the transit, but not its end, would be visible in 
California and Alaska and in the central and western parts of the 

*This is the second of a series of articles on Charles Mason and Jeremiah 


Dixon. The first of the series, entitled “The Apprentice Years of Mason 
and Dixon” was published in PENNSYLVANIA History, July, 1944. 
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Pacific Ocean. The end of the transit, but not its beginning, would 
be visible in western and central Europe, in Labrador and New- 
foundland, on the Atlantic Ocean, and throughout the continent 
of Africa. Observers in these regions would need to determine 
their latitudes and longitudes for they could report observations 
of only parts of the transit. 

If observations of the kind just described could be reported 
from stations widely scattered over the Earth, then astronomers 
could attempt to answer a fundamental question still open in 1760 
—“How far is the Sun from the Earth?” 

Transits of Venus are rare events. They occur in cycles of 
four transits in two hundred and forty-three years. The last 
transit took place on December 6, 1882. A few oldsters will re- 
call it. The next will fall on June 8, 2004. Many youngsters will 
live to see it. When Venus is in transit its black sphere stands 
out in space between Earth and Sun, and observers on the Earth 
see the black dot against an unusual background, the solar disk. 
Venus is then nearest the Earth, twenty-eight per cent of the way 
from Earth to Sun. An observer far to the south will see the dot 
more to the north against the face of the Sun than will a com- 
panion observer in high northern latitudes. 

If these two observers know the length of the straight line 
that joins their stations, and if at the same instant of time each 
locates the black dot on the disk of the Sun as he sees it, then 
they know the base and the vertical angle of an isosceles triangle. 
Venus is at the distant vertex, the observers are at the extremities 
of the base. A bright schoolboy will answer the questions “How 
far is Venus from the observers?” and “How far is the Sun from 
the Earth?” 

If the theory should appear to be simple it must be recalled 
that the actual labor of making the observations and of computing 
the distance of the Sun has taxed the ablest of men for genera- 
tions. Both the Sun and Venus appear to shift as the observer 
changes his post. Venus and the Earth are not stationary—both 
move steadily forward. The Earth rotates and carries with it all 
the observers. The Earth is a sphere but not a perfect one. The 
angles to be measured are tiny ones—a few seconds and hun- 
dredths of seconds. And so on and on. 

Long years of patient observing and intensive study have 
brought an answer to the question “How far is the Earth from the 
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Sun?” The distance accepted today is 93,003,000 miles. It is the 
fundamental distance that must be known if the universe is to be 
measured. Astronomers express this distance in terms of the angle 
that the equatorial radius of the Earth would subtend if viewed 
broadside from the distance of the Sun. This angle is called the 
Solar Parallax. Its accepted value is eight and seven hundred 
and ninety thousandths (8.790) seconds. In 1761, and again 
later, Charles Mason and Jeremiah Dixon contributed materially 
towards finding the distance from Earth to Sun. 

Early in 1760 the Royal Society of London began to organize 
expeditions to observe the transit of Venus due to occur one year 
later. In July, 1760, president, council and fellows petitioned the 
Lords of the Treasury for a grant of sixteen hundred pounds 
sterling to be used in observing the transit. One-half of this sum 
was to be expended in sending an expedition to St. Helena where 
the end of the transit would be visible in the early morning. The 
rest would send an expedition to Bencoolen in Sumatra where the 
entire transit could be seen with the Sun high in the heavens. 

The request was granted and the Royal Society chose Nevil 
Maskelyne, a well known young astronomer, assisted by Robert 
Waddington, to go to St. Helena. Charles Mason, who had as- 
sisted Dr. James Bradley, the Astronomer Royal at Greenwich, 
for the past five years, was chosen to go to Sumatra. Jeremiah 
Dixon, a surveyor and amateur astronomer well known in the 
county of Durham, was selected to accompany Mason." 

At the request of the Royal Society transportation was provided 
for the expeditions. Maskelyne and Waddington proceeded to 
St. Helena on the East Indiaman “Prince Henry.” They left 
England on January 17, 1761, and arrived at their destination on 
the sixth of the following April.2 Mason and Dixon embarked 
on the ship-of-war “Seahorse,” that the Admiralty had provided, 
during December 1760. They arrived at the Cape of Good Hope 
on the twenty-seventh of April. War between England and France 
had delayed their voyage. During the whole month of January 
the “Seahorse” had been at Plymouth for repairs following an en- 


1C. R. Weld, History of the Royal Society, Vol. 2 (London, 1848), pp. 
11-15. H. P. Hollis, “Jeremiah Dixon and his Brother,” Journal of British 
Astronomical Association, June, 1934. 

* Philosophical Transactions, Vol. 52, part 1, page 26; Vol. 52, part 2, 
page 573. Mrs. A. W. Lane Hall, “Nevil Maskelyne,” Journal of British 
Astronomical Association, 432, pp. 67-77. 
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gagement in the Channel with the frigate “Le Grand.” And in 
the Far East the French had taken Bencoolen. During their en- 
forced delay at Plymouth a number of spirited letters passed be- 
tween Mason and Dixon and officers of the Royal Society over a 
proposal made by the former that they proceed to a station in the 
Near East. Peremptory orders were soon issued that every effort 
be made to carry out the original plans.° 

When the “Seahorse” brought Mason and Dixon into Sable 
Bay at the Cape of Good Hope on Sunday, April 27, 1761, the 
transit of Venus was only six weeks in the future. Bencoolen 
lay beyond the Indian Ocean, six thousand miles away—and the 
hostile French held it. Fortunes of war and of navigation had 
decided that the transit would be observed at the Cape. The 
scientific instruments were carried ashore and put under shelter 
and the erection of a temporary observatory was begun.* 

The Royal Society had supplied Mason and Dixon with the 
following pieces of equipment : 

a) Two reflecting telescopes made by James Short. Each was 
of two feet focal length, and magnified one hundred and twenty 
times. One of them was equipped with an “object-glass mi- 
crometer” of focal length 495.48 inches. Maskelyne describes it as 
“the curious object-glass micrometer adapted to the reflecting 
telescope according to Mr. Dollond’s ingenious invention.”* 

b) An astronomical clock made by John Ellicott, 

c) A quadrant of one foot radius made by John Bird, the per- 
sonal property of the Earl of Macclesfield, president of the Royal 
Society.® 

At the request of the Council of the Royal Society, Doctor 
James Bradley, Astronomer Royal, had drawn up instructions for 
the guidance of Mason at Bencoolen. Attached to the copy among 
Dr. Bradley’s papers is the note: 


These were the instructions that Dr. Bradley drew up 
at the desire of the Council of the Royal Society, relating 
to my observing the transit of Venus in the East Indies. 
C. Mason. 


°C. R. Weld, History of the Royal Society, Vol. 2, pp. 16-19. Philosophi- 
cal Transactions, Vol. 52, part 1, page 380. R. H. Heindel, “An Early 
Episode in the Career of Mason and Dixon,” Pennsylvania History, Vol. 
VI, No. 1, Jan. 1939. 

* Philosophical Transactions, Vol. 52, part 1, pp. 378-380. 

5 Philosophical Transactions, Vol. 52, part 2 pp. 197, 378. A. Wolf, A 
History of Science ... in the 18th Century (New York, 1939), pp. 143-145. 
* Philosophical Transactions, Vol. 52, part 1, page 304, 
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The instructions in brief were as follows: 


Locate the observatory where there is a clear view 
toward the northeast, north, and northwest. Observe 
the first and second contacts of Venus with the limb of 
the Sun. Then measure the distance of Venus from the 
limb of the Sun to ascertain the nearest approach of 
Venus to the center of the Sun’s disk. Measure the 
diameter of Venus. 

Set up the clock so that the observers at the telescopes 
are immediately accessible to it. Observers must be care- 
ful not to prejudice one another in their judgments of 
events and times. Make a preliminary trial of the clock 
with its pendulum adjusted as it was at Greenwich to 
ascertain how much it loses in a sidereal day. Then ad- 
just it to solar time. Keep a record of the temperature 
in the clock case. Record how much the pendulum must 
be changed in length to keep solar time at Bencoolen.’ 


When the sixth of June 1761 arrived the aged Doctor Bradley 
was so ill that he could not observe the transit at Greenwich. At 
his request Professor Nathaniel Bliss of Oxford University ob- 
served in his stead. John Bird and Charles Green assisted him. 
Doctor Bradley had trained Charles Mason in astronomy and had 
without doubt chosen him for the expedition to Bencoolen.® 

From the day of their arrival, April 27, until the morning of 
June 6, when the Sun was due to rise at the Cape of Good Hope 
with the small black disk of Venus in front of it and near its 
southern limb, Mason and Dixon prepared to observe the event. 
On May 4th the astronomical clock made by John Ellicott “was 
set going, the pendulum having not been altered since it came 
from London.” The quadrant was mounted, and on favorable 
nights observations were made on certain stars. Temperatures 
were recorded each morning, at mid-day, and in the evenings. The 
clock proved to be losing two minutes and seventeen seconds per 
day. On May 18th it was moved into the observatory, wound, and 
set “to nearly sidereal time.” A total eclipse of the moon was 
observed on May 18th, and the times of “entrance into total 
darkness,” ‘“‘emersion,” and “end of the eclipse” were recorded to 
the second by the clock. 


7S. P. Rigaud, Miscellaneous Works and Correspondence of The Rev. 
James Bradley (Oxford, 1932), pp. 388-390. 
® Philosophical Transactions, Vol. 52, part 1, pp. 173-177. 
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From the 18th of May until the evening before the transit 
cloudy weather prevailed. Then the skies became clear and ob- 
serving was carried on continuously until the transit ended. The 
bright stars Antares in the Scorpion and Altair in the Eagle were 
observed repeatedly during the night at equal altitudes above the 
horizon in the East and in the West and the times recorded. The 
means for each star were highly consistent. These means were 
the times when the stars crossed the meridian of the observatory 
and served as corrections to the indications of the clock. 

On the morning of June 6 “the sun ascended in a thick haze, 
and immediately entered a dark cloud.” The disk of Venus 
against the Sun was not seen until half an hour after sunrise. 
Seeing continued bad for an hour. Then observations began 
again. With the “object-glass micrometer” attached to one tele- 
scope the angular diameters of the Sun and of Venus were 
measured to tenths of seconds. The path of Venus across the 
disk of the Sun was followed by measuring repeatedly the angular 
distance between the northern limb of the Sun and the southern 
limb of Venus. 

Two hours after sunrise the disk of Venus was approaching 
the western limb of the Sun and was about to begin to leave it. 
Seeing became excellent, and both the internal and the external 
contacts of the disks were recorded by both Mason and Dixon 
independently. Dixon recorded the internal contact four seconds 
before Mason judged it to occur, the external contact two seconds 
earlier. The disk of the Sun was scanned for signs of a possible 
small satellite of Venus but none was seen. 

During favorable weather through June, July, August, and 
September the times of astronomical phenomena and the positions 
of familiar stars were recorded to establish the latitude and longi- 
tude of the temporary observatory. Observations of Antares, 
Spica, Arcturus, Fomalhaut, Altair, and four other stars in the 
Scorpion and the Archer established the latitude as 33 degrees, 
55 minutes, and 40.5 seconds south. 

The longitude of the observatory was determined by recording 
the local times of sharply defined events in the heavens that were 
also being observed at the Royal Observatory at Greenwich by Mr. 
Charles Green and at “Mr. James Short’s house in Surry-street 
in the Strand” by Mr. Short and Dr. John Bevis. The same 
Dr. Bevis two years later joined Daniel Harris in drawing up in- 
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structions to guide Mason and Dixon while surveying in America. 
These sharply defined events were eclipses of the satellites of 
Jupiter and occultations of stars by the Moon. 

The observations for longitude were reduced by Mr. Short 
who found the observatory at the Cape to be one hour, 13 minutes, 
and 33 seconds of time east of the Royal Observatory at Green- 
wich, and by Professor Hornsby of Oxford University who found 
the difference to be seven seconds of time less.® 

At St. Helena Maskelyne and Waddington had not been so 
fortunate. Clouds had prevailed for a month before the sixth of 
June and had prevented any satisfactory observing. When the 
Sun rose on the eventful morning they had only occasional glimpses 
through rifts in the clouds of Venus “as an intensely black spot 
upon the sun’s body.” They took advantage of their few op- 
portunities to measure the position of the planet upon the disk 
of the Sun and to record the time.’® 

Fortunes of war had obliged Mason and Dixon to observe the 
transit of Venus at the Cape of Good Hope rather than at Ben- 
coolen in Sumatra. Adverse weather deprived. Maskelyne and 
Waddington of any valuable observations of the transit at St. 
Helena. So war had conspired with weather to assure at least 
one set of good observations from the region of the southeastern 
Atlantic Ocean. 

Mason and Dixon made their last observations at the Cape of 
Good Hope on Sunday, September 27, 1761. Then they packed 
their instruments and put them on board the ship “Mercury” that 
was lying in port, Captain Harrold commanding. On the follow- 
ing Saturday they sailed for St. Helena where they arrived on 
October 16. There they joined Nevil Maskelyne in an ambitious 
program of astronomical research that kept them employed well 
into the following year. Immediately upon their arrival at St. 
Helena, Mason and Dixon began to take observations of eclipses 
of the moons of Jupiter." 

The report of Mason and Dixon to the Royal Society of their 
work at the Cape of Good Hope from April to October, 1761, 
was read to that body on April 22, 1762. The daily record of 


® Ibid., Vol. 52, pp. 2, 612; Vol. 53, p. 481. 
 Ibid., Vol. 52, part 1, pp. 196- 201. 
* Tbid., Vol. 52, pp. 1, 393; Vol. 54, p. 370. 
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this work is published in Philosophical Transactions for the year 
1761.2? 

Observations of the transit of Venus of June 6, 1761 were re- 
ported by one hundred and seventy-six persons from one hundred 
and seventeen stations widely distributed over the Earth. Reports 
to the learned bodies of Europe came from stations throughout 
Europe and Asia, from islands of the Indian Ocean, from the 
Cape of Good Hope and St. Helena. The only report from the 
Western Hemisphere was made from St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
by Professor John Winthrop of Harvard College who had been 
sent to this post by the Colony of Massachusetts Bay. He ob- 
served the last phases of the transit on a Sun that had just risen."* 

The observations of the transit made at the different stations 
spread over the Eastern Hemisphere and at Winthrop’s lone post 
in Newfoundland were analyzed at once in various ways by 
astronomers of Europe with outcomes ranging from 8.5 to 10.5 
seconds as the size of the angle subtended by the equatorial radius 
of the Earth when viewed from the distance of the Sun. The 
question “How far is the Earth from the Sun?” appeared still to 
be only approximately answered. But another opportunity was 
coming. Venus would again cross the disk of the Sun on June 
3, 1769. Preparations began at once to observe the coming transit 
and to profit by all the experience of 1761." 

Perhaps a look into the future may reveal the significance of 
the work done at the Cape of Good Hope. Their selection to 
observe the transit of Venus of 1761 introduced Mason and 
Dixon to professional work that was to engage them at intervals 
for the next fifteen years. Between 1760 and 1775 they were 
sent on scientific missions by the Royal Society, sometimes to- 
gether, at other times separately, to South Africa, and to St. 
Helena,!® to Pennsylvania, Maryland and Delaware,’* to North 
Ireland,’* to Hammerfest, Norway,'* and to northern England and 
Scotland.?® 

a aa Vol. 52, part 1, pp. 378-395. 

A. Proctor, Transits of ee (London, 1883), p. 51. Philosophical 
Tiseaatiied Vol. 54, pp. 277-28 

™% Simon Newcomb, Popular , (New York, 1892), pp. 181-182. 

ie Ppaesophices Transactions, Vol. 52, part 1, pp. 378-395; part 2, pp. 
a oid, Vol. 58, pp. 270-335. 

* Ibid., Vol. 60, pp. 454-496. 


8 Thid., Vol. 59, pp. 253-261. 
* Ibid., Vol. 65, part 2, pp. 500-542. 
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In June, 1769, Nevil Maskelyne observed the transit of Venus 
at Greenwich Observatory where for four years he had been 
serving as Astronomer Royal. Charles Mason, in the service of 
the Royal Society, observed the transit at Cavan, near Strabane, 
in the County of Donegal, Ireland, and Jeremiah Dixon, in the 
same service, observed it at Hammerfest, Norway. Five of the 
years that had intervened between 1761 and 1769 Mason and 
Dixon had spent in Maryland, Delaware, and Pennsylvania in the 
service of Lord Baltimore and the Penns, and also of the Royal 
Society. During those five years they wrote their names on the 
heart of America.° 

The mills of the gods of science grind slowly. The observa- 
tions made on June 6, 1761 and on June 3, 1769 continued to be 
studied and studied again. By 1835 the German astronomer 
Encke had reviewed all the data found on those two days and had 
concluded that the Earth is 95,370,000 miles from the Sun. This 
result was accepted until the middle of the nineteenth century. 
By 1854 long continued studies of the motion of the Moon had 
made it clear that the Sun is nearer to the Earth than Encke 
had concluded. And new opportunities were coming. Venus 
would again cross the disk of the Sun on December 9, 1874, and 
on December 6, 1882. World-wide preparations were begun to 
observe these rare phenomena.” 

Preparations to observe the transits of 1874 and 1882 included 
exhaustive reviews of the records of earlier transits. In a study 
of the records Professor Simon Newcomb of the United States 
Naval Observatory became convinced of the great scientific value 
of the mass of data that had been accumulated in 1761 and 1769. 
Accordingly, he made a thorough restudy of the transits of 1761 
and 1769 and published it in 1891, one hundred and thirty years 
after the expeditions to the Cape of Good Hope and to St. Helena. 
To the observations made by Mason and Dixon in 1761 Professor 
Newcomb assigned weights that were among the very highest that 
he allotted.?* 


a . Vol. 58, pp. 270-355, 355-365; Vol. 60, pp. 454-496; Vol. 59, pp. 
* Simon Newcomb, Popular Astronomy, pp. 183-185. 

; = Simon Newcomb, “Discussion of Observations of the Transits of Venus 

in 1761 and 1769.” Astronomical Papers prepared for the use of the Ameri- 

— _— and Nautical Almanac, Vol. Il (Washington, 1891), pp. 
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This review of the careers of Mason and Dixon has reached 
the autumn of 1761, and it may prepare the mind for later events 
to make a concise summary of what took place during 1760 and 
1761. On July 4, 1760, Lord Baltimore and the Penns signed an 
agreement in London to survey and to mark the boundaries be- 
tween Maryland and the Three Lower Counties and Pennsylvania. 
During that same month the Royal Society of London applied to 
the Lords of the Treasury for funds to send expeditions to St. 
Helena and to Bencoolen. In November, 1760, the commissioners 
selected by Lord Baltimore and the Penns to carry out the agree- 
ment of July 4 held their first joint meeting at New Castle on the 
Delaware. A few weeks later Nevil Maskelyne and Robert 
Waddington, and Charles Mason and Jeremiah Dixon sailed from 
England on scientific missions. During the following April 
Maskelyne and Waddington landed on St. Helena and Mason and 
Dixon went ashore at the Cape of Good Hope. On the Maryland- 
Delaware peninsula during April, 1761, the surveyors, whom the 
Commissioners had chosen from Maryland and Pennsylvania, were 
beginning their attempt to run a meridian northward from the 
“Middle Point” of the peninsula. To this undertaking they were 
bringing the best in the way of science and skills and instruments 
of precision that the Colonies possessed. 

All during the summer and autumn of 1761 Maskelyne and 
Waddington at St. Helena and Mason and Dixon at the Cape of 
Good Hope were applying the science and the skills of Greenwich 
Observatory and were using instruments made by the ablest crafts- 
men of the world. 








THE DRAKE WELL MEMORIAL PARK 


By Pau H. GippEns 
Curator, Drake Well Memorial Park, Titusville, Pennsylvania 


N AUGUST 27, 1859, Colonel E. L. Drake completed the first 
O well ever drilled for petroleum about two and one-half miles 
south of Titusville, Pennsylvania. The completion of this oil 
well marks the beginning of the petroleum industry, not only 
in the United States but in the world, and Titusville became its 
birthplace. 

From the time Drake completed his well until 1914 various 
movements originated in the northwestern Pennsylvania oil region 
to honor Colonel Drake and to memorialize this epoch-making 
event. In the main, these movements have taken three forms; one 
proposed to erect a monument to Colonel Drake; a second pro- 
posed to preserve and mark the site of the Drake well; and the 
third contemplated something more than simply marking the site 
of the well with an inanimate marker. 

The first movement realized its goal on October 4, 1901, when 
a magnificent monument to the memory of Colonel Drake, the 
generous gift of Mr. Henry H. Rogers, was unveiled and dedi- 
cated in Woodlawn Cemetery, Titusville. Within a short time, 
the body of Colonel Drake was exhumed at Bethlehem, Pennsyl- 
vania, and removed to Woodlawn Cemetery. 

The second movement, one for preserving and marking the 
site of the Drake Well, was inaugurated by Canadohta Chapter, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, Titusville. The first prob- 
lem in connection with this movement was to secure the land upon 
which the site of the Drake Well was located. Mr. David Emery, 
a pioneer oil producer and one of those interested in erecting a 
suitable monument on the site, had bought the land, and drilled 
the hole down to the third sand. When tubed the old well pro- 
duced a few gallons of petroleum a day. Mr. Emery intended to 
bottle and sell the oil to oilmen and visitors to the town and by 
charging a dollar a bottle raise a fund to pay for the erection of 
a steel derrick in the place of the one he was using, and then to 
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surmount the structure with a bronze bust of Drake. He died 
before he could execute the idea. It was the intention of Mrs. 
Emery to complete the work of her husband, but the great flood 
of June 5, 1892, swept away the derrick and machinery and ruined 
the well. This was the end of Emery’s attempt to commemorate 
the drilling of the first well by Drake. 

About 1908 Mrs. Emery donated to Canadohta Chapter, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, one acre of land upon which the 
famous well had been drilled. The Drake Well, however, was near 
the north edge of the plot and the Chapter felt that additional 
land to the north of the well should be acquired. In 1910 Mr. 
Edwin C. Bell and Mr. Frank F. Murray secured from Messrs. 
James and John Preston and Mr. S. Q. Wilson, a quarter-acre 
plot of ground adjoining the well site on the north and embrac- 
ing the old pine tree marker. Also included was a right of way 
from the public road to the site. When this had been accomplished 
the plot together with the right of way was transferred to Cana- 
dohta Chapter. The Chapter now employed an architect, had draw- 
ings prepared for an imposing memorial, and sent out circulars 
asking for subscriptions. To meet these preliminary expenses a 
friend of the Chapter had donated $1,000. Elaborate plans for 
the memorial were outlined at the celebration of the Golden Jubi- 
lee of Oil held in Titusville on August 27, 1909. The Canadohta 
Chapter announced that it had undertaken to raise $100,000 for 
a permanent memorial at the site of the Drake Well. It was felt 
that this was a relatively small amount compared to the great 
fortunes which had been acquired from oil during the past fifty 
years. Titusville had already subscribed over $10,000. The Chap- 
ter had originally expected to have the memorial finished and 
dedicated on this occasion, but the time consumed in formulating 
plans, the depressed state of the country, the unsettled condition 
of business in a presidential year, and the death of Mr. Henry 
H. Rogers, who had promised financial assistance, ultimately 
caused the leaders to abandon the project. 

After plans for the imposing memorial had failed, Canadohta 
Chapter decided to erect a more modest memorial on the site. The 
Chapter awarded a contract to Mrs. Ida B. Horner, owner of a 
granite and marble works, to secure a native boulder, have it 
properly set, and place thereon a suitable tablet. Mrs. Horner 
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traveled extensively in the region looking for a suitable boulder. 
Finally she found one on the Northern Light oil lease between 
the Jones and Buck properties opposite Boughton, two and one- 
half miles south of the Drake Well. The stone was about nine 
feet square and five feet thick at the base; it was eleven feet in 
height, tapering considerably from the five foot width at the 
base; and the sides were nearly straight and quite smooth. The 
boulder weighed approximately thirty tons. A concrete founda- 
tion, six feet below the ground and six above, had been previously 
prepared and upon this the stone was placed. Around the monu- 
ment were placed smaller stones and shrubbery. On August 27, 
1914, Canadohta Chapter placed on the stone a large bronze tablet 
with a replica in bas relief of the Drake Well and an inscription 
dedicating the boulder. 

Simultaneous with the efforts of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution was the movement to memorialize this epoch-making 
event by something more than an inanimate marker. Furthermore, 
there was a conviction that it should be done by oil men and it 
should be actively supported by oil men throughout the nation. 
The central figure in this movement was Mr. E. C. Bell of 
Titusville. 

Mr. Bell came into the oil region from Maine at the age of 
twenty-three, almost a decade after the completion of the Drake 
Well. For a few years he worked as a driller and pumper in the 
oil field, but this did not appeal to his literary, artistic, and his- 
torical taste. Bell, therefore, soon took up newspaper work and 
printing. At the same time, he became interested in collecting 
everything and anything pertaining to early petroleum history. 
During the course of fifty years Bell collected newspapers, oil 
maps, oil books, early oil leases, account books of oil companies, 
pamphlets, prospectuses, business directories of towns in the oil 
region, newspaper clippings, and all kinds of relics—a collection 
unequalled by any in the United States. This led to the concept 
of a museum as a memorial for Drake and the Drake Well. The 
idea was that it should become a national storehouse for all kinds 
of historical records and relics pertaining to the history of the 
petroleum industry. Bell’s collection would form the nucleus and, 
from time to time, other things would be added. Ultimately, it 
would be the largest single repository for materials on the petro- 
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leum industry in the country, if not in the world. Supported by 
oil men throughout the nation, this museum would become a living 
monument to Drake and his famous well. In July, 1911, Mr. Bell 
announced plans for the Drake Memorial Museum, and made a 
plea for financial support. Slowly the idea gained strength and 
money began coming in. Through Bell’s leadership, some staunch 
friends organized the Drake Memorial Association. The purposes 
of the Association were: (1) to perpetuate and honor the name 
of Drake; (2) to make the day of Drake’s discovery, August 27, 
a national holiday among oil men through the United States; and 
(3) to complete and perpetuate the Drake Memorial Museum. 
The first celebration of Drake Day was held at Titusville on 
August 27, 1914, when a formal constitution for the Association 
was adopted and Mr. Bell was formally made trustee of the 
Museum. 

With limited funds and on ground generously donated by Mr. 
R. D. Fletcher and Dr. George W. Barr, a small brick building 
was soon completed near the Bell home, just west of Titusville 
and on the bank of Oil Creek. At the age of more than sixty, 
Bell did much of the actual construction work himself ; he plastered 
the interior, laid the floors, put in the partitions, and built the 
fireplace. When it was completed, he deposited his entire col- 
lection of historical records and relices in the Museum. His 
exhibits were so numerous that an adjoining farm house had to 
be used as an annex in which to store one-half of his collection. 
The Museum was maintained at very little expense until Mr. 
Bell’s death in 1923. A year or two before his death, Mr. Bell, 
in order to insure its continuance, donated his entire collection to 
the City of Titusville and moved it to the basement of the Benson 
Memorial Library in Titusville. After his death, the Museum was 
turned over to Mrs. Bell as a home. 


THe Drake WELL MEMORIAL PARK 


Although the site of the Drake Well had been suitably marked 
in 1914 through the efforts of Canadohta Chapter, Daughters of 
the American Revolution, there was no‘permanent, responsible body 
for maintaining and preserving the site of the well, which was con- 
stantly endangered by the erosion of the high waters of Oil 
Creek; in 1929, for example, the water washed out the roadway 
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to the well. Joseph Murray of Titusville visited the well during 
that summer, saw its condition, took the matter in hand and, with 
the assistance of the oil region newspapers and others, raised $1,423 
to build a temporary dike and restore the road, all of which was 
done. 

Those aware of the historical significance of the Drake Well 
agreed that permanent protective measures for preserving the site 
and dedicating it as the birthplace of the petroleum industry should 
be taken. Furthermore, they believed that this should be done by 
the petroleum industry as a whole. The American Petroleum 
Institute of New York City, therefore, seemed to be the logical 
body to sponsor such a project. A number of public-spirited and 
historically-minded citizens in and around Titusville employed an 
engineer, who surveyed existing conditions, made plans and esti- 
mates for constructing a permanent retaining wall and, in con- 
junction with an architect, formulated plans for creating a park 
and building a caretaker’s house and a museum with a library. 
The idea for the museum was to have a home for Bell’s unrivaled 
collection, and for other materials which might be added in the 
future. It was designed to be the best single center for research 
and study of petroleum history. Upon its completion, the engi- 
neer’s report was presented on January 8, 1931 to the Board of 
Directors of the American Petroleum Institute, and they were 
asked to underwrite the project. After consideration the Board 
agreed to the plan upon the following conditions: (1) that the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania should take title to the site of 
the Drake Well as an historical park and appropriate an annual 
sum for its proper maintenance; (2) the Venango County Com- 
missioners should build an improved road from the county line 
to the Park; (3) the City of Titusville should pave the highway 
from its existing paved streets to the Venango County line to 
connect with the county road to the park; and (4) the local trustees 
should acquire and secure the donation by citizens of the Oil Creek 
region of such additional land as would be necessary to provide 
adequate acreage for the park. The American Petroleum Institute 
appointed the following committee to cooperate with various 
agencies in executing the program: W. R. Boyd, Jr., Chairman, 
Chas. L. Suhr, W. M. Irish, L. W. Young, and Christy Payne. 
Moreover, the Board of Directors voted to raise $60,000 and 
place it in the hands of the local trustees to execute the plan— 
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to construct a retaining wall, clear the ground, excavate and 
drain the area, construct and furnish a caretaker’s cottage, and 
to provide for the museum with a library. Mr. S. Y. Ramage of 
Oil City, Hon. A. R. Wheeler of Endeavor, and Mr. James H. 
Caldwell of Titusville were asked to serve as local trustees in 
carrying out the plan. These men accepted the responsibility but, 
owing to the illness of Mr. Wheeler, Mr. John H. Scheide of 
Titusville was appointed a fourth trustee. Work on the project 
started at once. 

Through the efforts of Mr. Wheeler and Mr. Ramage a bill 
was introduced in the state legislature of Pennsylvania in 1931 
providing for the Commonwealth’s acceptance of the property 
and it was approved on April 10, 1931. The law specified that 
the Commonwealth would accept from the American Petroleum 
Institute not less than one-half and not more than thirty-five 
acres, with improvements thereon, on the left bank of Oil Creek 
in Oil Creek Township, as a park to be officially known as the 
Drake Well Memorial Park. Upon the Commonwealth’s assum- 
ing control, the law provided that the Pennsylvania Historical 
Commission should have full power to manage and supervise the 
park. The Department of Forests and Waters, however, was to 
cooperate at all times with the Commission in developing the 
forest resources. The Act of April 10, 1931 was amended on 
June 22, 1931, in order that land for the park might be acquired 
not only in Oil Creek Township, as originally provided, but also 
in Cherry Tree Township or both. 

The local trustees were able to secure at that time for the park 
approximately twenty-four acres of land. This included the land 
on which the actual well and monument stood, which was donated 
by Canadohta Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution, 
seven acres of land which were given by the heirs of Susan A. 
Emery through the efforts of Mrs. Lena Emery Brenneman; and 
the rest was purchased from the John Preston estate from funds 
provided by local subscription together with a gift of $1,000 made 
by Canadohta Chapter. 

Under the supervision of the local trustees, a 2,000 foot dike 
was constructed along the east bank of Oil Creek; the area was 
drained and filled; water, gas and electric lines were run into the 
park; the approach to the park was widened; a caretaker’s house 
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and museum were built; and the grounds were landscaped under 
the direction of Mr. Roscoe F. Fertig of Titusville. 

The Drake Well Memorial Park is located in a beautiful valley 
through which Oil Creek flows, and on either side rise high, forest- 
covered hills. The effect is to create the impression that one is 
in a great outdoor amphitheater. The Museum is a small, one- 
story, colonial brick and stone structure about twenty by seventy- 
two feet in dimensions. It is located on the north side of an oval 
grass court facing south. The central room is about twenty by 
sixty feet and is used primarily as an exhibit room. Modern 
steel display cases not only provide facilities for exhibiting records 
and other items, but provide facilities for storing documents. In 
the west end there is a library room about twelve by twenty feet ; 
this is provided with steel shelving for books and newspaper files. 
A large combination-lock safe serves as a depository for important 
manuscript collections. In the east end are the furnace room and 
two toilet rooms. The building is heated by a vapor heating sys- 
tem which burns gas as fuel. 

To the east of the Drake Museum and facing the oval grass 
court is the caretaker’s house. To the south and facing the court 
is the monument placed by the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. 

In March, 1934 the Commonwealth assumed responsibility for 
the park and appointed Mr. A. C. Brown, caretaker. Bell’s col- 
lection of relics and historical documents, having been previously 
transferred by the City of Titusville to the Commonwealth, were 
placed in the Museum and arranged. On August 27, 1934, at the 
Diamond Jubilee celebration of the drilling of the Drake Well 
held in Titusville, Governor Gifford Pinchot formally accepted on 
behalf of the Commonwealth the Drake Well Memorial Park. 
In accepting the park, Governor Pinchot said, “If ever anything 
were worthy of being set aside and preserved as a permanent 
monument, it is the birthplace of the oil industry. All Pennsyl- 
vania is proud of this little piece of ground which was the be- 
ginning of a gigantic industry that has given work and happiness 
to so many thousands of our people. It is truly historic soil.” 

After visiting the Drake Well Memorial Park in 1934, Miss 
Ida M. Tarbell, the distinguished journalist and historian, said, 
“As for the Museum with the Library I feel it should be made 
a living center, a place where the documents of the history and 
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growth of this our most typical American industry should be 
housed and kept growing, a place for students as well as for 
visitors. Not only Titusville but the whole of Oildom is to be 
congratulated on this beautiful memorial with its fine possibilities 
for future usefulness.” 

On April 24, 1935, the state legislature passed an act relative 
to the Drake Well Memorial Park which did three things: (1) it 
provided that land could be acquired for the park on either or 
both banks of Oil Creek instead of only on the left bank; (2) it 
increased the amount of land which could be acquired from thirty- 
five to one hundred and fifty acres; and (3) it transferred the 
management and supervision of the park from the Pennsylvania 
Historical Commission to the Department of Forests and Waters. 
So far as it is known, the reasons for the change in control were 
threefold: (1) the Pennsylvania Historical Commission at that 
date did not have sufficient funds to provide adequately for the 
park; (2) the Commission did not have the facilities to care for 
a park; and (3) the Commission was not involved in museum 
or library work. Since April 24, 1935, therefore, the Drake Well 
Memorial Park has been under the control of the Department of 
Forests and Waters. 

On March 16, 1937, the state legislature passed another law 
providing that not more than five hundred acres of land could be 
acquired for the Drake Well Memorial Park. At the present 
writing there are slightly over two hundred acres in the park. 


MATERIALS IN THE DRAKE MUSEUM AND LIBRARY 


The Drake Museum and Library in the Drake Well Memorial 
Park is a treasurehouse full of all sorts of historical records and 
relics pertaining to the early history of the petroleum industry. 
Edwin C. Bell’s famous collection forms the nucleus to which a 
wide variety of materials have been added constantly since 1934. 
Most of the materials have recently been catalogued by the WPA 
and a card index is now maintained in the library. No printed 
descriptive bibliography is available, but there should be one. 
While a complete description of everything in the Drake Museum 
and Library is impossible in this article, attention is called to some 
of the more outstanding items or collections. 

The largest and most important single collection of manuscripts 
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is the Townsend Collection of papers, letters, and records relating 
to the organization of the Seneca Oil Company and the drilling 
of the Drake Well. The papers had been kept by James M. 
Townsend of New Haven, Conn., the leading spirit in the Seneca 
Oil Company, and were given to the Drake Museum in 1934 by 
his nephew, H. H. Townsend of New Haven. The minute book 
of the Seneca Oil Company, covering the period from March 19, 
1858 to March 7, 1864, the Ledger, original leases and deeds, E. 
L. Drake’s reports to the Company, letters of Drake, J. M. Town- 
send, William A. Ives, Asahel Pierpont, George H. Bissell, J. G. 
Eveleth, Anson Sheldon, and others, and various financial state- 
ments are among the more important papers in the collection. 

Supplementing this material are some fifty letters belonging to 
Dr. Francis B. Brewer, relating primarily to the organization of 
the Pennsylvania Rock Oil Company of New York, the first 
petroleum company organized in the world. They were given to 
the Drake Museum in 1941 by the late Mrs. F. B. Brewer of 
Westfield, N. Y. and her son, George E. Brewer of Erie, Penn- 
sylvania. These letters cover the period from September, 1854 
to December 12, 1855; they were written to Dr. Brewer by Albert 
Crosby, Eveleth, Bissell, Sheldon, Samuel Brackett, and many 
others. Most of the knowledge we possess about the organization 
of this first petroleum company comes from these letters. 

The third largest manuscript collection is made up of letters 
which belonged to George H. Bissell, one of the lawyers who or- 
ganized the first petroleum company. There are eighteen of these, 
written by Professor Benjamin Silliman, Jr., Anson Sheldon, 
George H. Bissell, A. Pierpont, E. L. Drake, and others. They 
admirably dovetail into the letters of the Brewer Collection and 
further illuminate our knowledge about the first petroleum com- 
panies. These letters were presented to the Museum in 1942 
by Judge Pelham St. George Bissell of New York City, the 
grandson of George H. Bissell. 

The latest manuscript addition is composed of eleven letters of 
E. L. Drake, written between February, 1864 and October, 1866. 
These were presented to the Museum by Mr. Homer Pastorius of 
Titusville during the summer of 1942. These letters relate pri- 
marily to the activities of Colonel Drake after he left Titusville. 

There are many other manuscripts of a miscellaneous but im- 
portant character: Colonel Drake’s story of the Drake Well, 
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written about 1870; the early records of the oil exchanges in Oil 
City and Titusville; the contract between S. M. Kier of Pitts- 
burgh and E. L. Drake, dated November 14, 1859, for the sale of 
oil; and the hotel registers of the old Moore House and American 
Hotel in Titusville and the Bonta House at Pithole. The Museum 
also has many stock certificates of early oil companies, oil com- 
pany reports, early oil leases, oil well records, account books, and 
a large and valuable collection of early maps showing the presence 
of petroleum in the United States. 

The Drake Museum has the largest and most valuable collection 
of early newspapers of the oil region. Even though there is not a 
complete file of the different papers, they are, nevertheless, im- 
portant because of their scarcity, and the fact that many of them 
cannot be found in any other library. Originally they were in 
very poor condition and many were unbound, but in recent years 
the WPA has repaired them and bound them in temporary form. 

There is a fairly complete file of the following newspapers for 
the dates indicated : 


Titusville Morning Herald 1866-1881 
Titusville Weekly Herald 1866-1878 

Titusville Daily Courier 1870-1874 

The American Citizen (Titusville) 1886-1893 
The Bugle (Titusville) 1897-1901 

The Evening Courier (Titusville) 1899-1911 
The News (Tidioute) 1901-1917 

The Weekly News (Tidioute) 1875-1900 

The Venango Spectator (Franklin) 1864-1897 


There are odd issues of the following newspapers; the dates 
for each vary, but most of them fall within the period 1865-1880: 


The Petroleum Centre Daily Record 
New Vork Daily Tribune 
New York Weekly Tribune 
The World (New York) 
Pittsburgh Commercial 
Pittsburgh Christian Advocate 
The Greenville Advance 

The Conneautville Courier 
Oil City Derrick 

The Oil City Call 

Oil City Daily Times 
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Oil City Weekly Times 

Oil City Weekly Register 

Linesville Leader 

The Venango Citizen (Franklin) 

The Crawford Journal (Meadville) 

The Crawford Democrat (Meadville) 

Meadville Republican 

Olean Weekly Advertiser 

The Harrisburg Daily Patriot 

Harrisburg Daily Telegraph 

Erie Morning Dispatch 

Baltimore American and Commercial Advertiser 

The Baltimore Gazette 

Sunday Republic (Philadelphia) 

Sunday Tribune (Philadelphia) 

North American and United States Gazette (Philadel- 
hia ) 

S veck’s Philadelphia Guide and Strangers Paper 

The Times (Philadelphia) 

The Press (Philadelphia) 

Pithole Daily Record 

Petroleum Reporter (Titusville) 

Titusville Sunday Morning News 

Titusville Gazette and Oil Creek Reporter 

Republic (Titusville) 

The Petroleum World (Titusville) 

Pomeroy’s Democrat (New York) 

Forneys Weekly Press 


Among the many books, there are reports of the United States, 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia geological surveys; early his- 
tories of petroleum; city directories of such oil towns as Oil City, 
Franklin, Titusville, Bradford, and Pithole; and personal ac- 
counts of early days in the oil fields. In most instances, it is 
exceedingly difficult to find these books in any other library. 
Some of the more important books, now scarce and out of print, 
are as follows: 


J. T. Henry, The Early and Later History of Petroleum, 
with Authentic Facts in Regard to tts Development 
in Western Pennsylvania, 1873. 

James Dodd Henry, The History and Romance of the 
Petroleum Industry, 1914. 

John J. McLaurin, Sketches in Crude-Oil, 1896. 

F. W. ~ Atlas of the Oil Region of Pennsylvania, 
1865. 
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William Wright, The Oil Regions of Pennsylvania, 1865. 

J. H. A. Bone, Petroleum and Petroleum Wells, 1865 

Andrew Cone and Walter R. Johns, Petrolia: A Brief 
History of the Pennsylvania Petroleum Region, 


Its Development, Growth, Resources, Etc., from 
1859 to 1869, 1870. 


S. J. M. Eaton, Petroleum: A History of the Oil Region 
of Venango County, 1866. 
Edmund Morris, Derrick and Drill, 1865. 


Charles C. Leonard (Crocus), The History of Pithole, 
1867. : 

George W. Brown, Old Times in. Oildom, 1911. 

Derrick’s Hand-Book of Petroleum: A Complete Chron- 
ological and Statistical Review of Petroleum De- 
velopments from 1859-1899, 1898. 


Alfred Wilson Smiley, d Few Scraps, Oily and Other- 
wise, 1907. 


Charles A. Whiteshot, The Oil-Well Driller, 1905. 
Samuel P. Irwin, The Oil Bubble, 1868. 


About 1860, when the excitement was running high over the 
Drake Well, John A. Mather established a picture gallery in Titus- 
ville and became the pioneer photographer of the Pennsylvania 
oil region. Mather followed oil operators everywhere, and when- 
ever new strikes drew oilmen together he followed with his 
camera. Mather spared no labor in quest of scenes. His wagon 
in which he prepared his plates was a familiar sight. In time he 
acquired the most remarkable collection of oil field photographs 
in the United States. Through the efforts of Edwin C. Bell, after 
Mather’s death, the Drake Memorial Association purchased the 
negatives for $100. These negatives were a part of the Bell Col- 
lection which was placed in the Drake Museum in 1934. Alto- 
gether there are 3,274 of them in the Museum; of these 2,229 
have been identified and labeled; and 1,045 remain unidentified. 
Some of the negatives have deteriorated, but most of them are 
still in good condition. These negatives constitute the most inter- 
esting and finest collection of contemporary views of the oil region 
to be found in this country. One might venture the statement 
that no other part of our country and no other industry has been 
so fortunate in having a photographer to capture contemporary 
events. New films should be made of these negatives as rapidly 
as possible; they are of glass and are easily broken, and the 
emulsion on the negatives is crumbling. 
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There is not a complete file of any periodical; instead, there is 
a miscellaneous collection of periodical literature containing con- 
temporary accounts of the early oil days. For example, there are 
copies of Harper’s, Century, Atlantic Monthly, Nation, Every 
Saturday, etc. There were two early petroleum magazines, the 
Petroleum Monthly and the Petroleum Age, the issues of which 
are now very scarce. The Drake Museum has several issues of 
these periodicals ; the back files of these journals should be located 
and acquired. 

Important in showing the development of lamps from ancient 
to the present time is the collection assembled by the late P. C. 
Boyle of Oil City. It includes a few very old grease-burning 
lamps, many types of candlesticks, candle-burning lanterns, lamps 
for burning camphene and other burning fluids, and many types 
of kerosene lamps. It is said to be one of the finest collections of 
lamps outside the British Museum. 

On display in the Museum are all sorts of oil well tools such 
as rod elevators, tubing elevators, tubing tongs, pipe tongs, and 
wrenches. There are a few things, like the working barrel and 
wooden sills, which came from the Drake Well. Especially inter- 
esting are several miniature models of methods used to drill and 
pump early oil wells. 

Among the miscellaneous items are: two iron safes, one of 
which belonged to John Bennehoff and the other to “Coal Oil 
Johnny” ; personal articles used by Colonel Drake—his spectacles, 
toothbrush, high black silk hat, liqueur set, wallets ; and the reclin- 
ing chair in which he spent the last years of his life. 

There is the John F. Carll collection of more than 2,000 oil 
sands from Pennsylvania wells collected by him while a member 
of the State Geological survey. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


While advances had been made toward achieving the goal set 
by Mr. Bell and those associated with him, experience with the 
Drake Well Memorial Park in the past eight or nine years revealed 
a number of difficulties in the way of attaining that goal. There 
were three fundamental problems: (1) the lack of adequate finan- 
cial support; (2) the fact that the Department of Forests and 
Waters, while able to care for the grass, trees, shrubs, and physical 
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properties, did not have anyone on its staff trained to administer 
a library and museum and handle historical records; and (3) the 
lack of a trained director in the museum and library; and a pro- 
gram. In order, therefore, that the Drake Well Memorial with 
its Museum and Library might become more serviceable and useful 
to the people of the Commonwealth and the Nation, and to the 
petroleum industry, the General Assembly passed a law and the 
Governor approved it on June 1, 1943, which improved the ad- 
ministrative organization and increased the financial support. The 
law marked another significant step in making the Museum and 
Library the best center in the United States for research and 
writing on the early history of the petroleum industry. Among 
other things, the Act provided that: (1) the administrative con- 
trol of the Drake Well Memorial Park should be transferred from 
the Department of Forests and Waters to the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Commission; (2) the American Petroleum Institute should 
appoint an Advisory Board of seven members, who should have 
power to make recommendations to the Commission for the im- 
provement, care, maintenance, and enlargement of the property ; 
(3) the Advisory Board might accept gifts of money or securities 
for endowment purposes ; (4) the sum of $20,500 was appropriated 
for the operation and maintenance of the property for the bi- 
ennium ; and (5) for the appointment of a Curator and a Librarian. 

In accordance with the law, the American Petroleum Institute 
on July 30, 1943, appointed the following members of the Drake 
Well Memorial Advisory Board: Charles B. Stegner, Joseph M. 
Bloss, William H. Scheide, and Edgar T. Stevenson of Titusville, 
Pennsylvania; Parke A. Dickey of Bradford, Pennsylvania; Ed- 
ward P. Boyle of Oil City, Pennsylvania; and Paul H. Giddens of 
Meadville, Pennsylvania. The first meeting of the new Board was 
held in the library of the late John H. Scheide of Titusville on 
July 30, 1943; Mr. Stegner was chosen Chairman, Mr. Bloss, 
Vice Chairman, and Mr. Scheide, Secretary. The Board then 
recommended to the Pennsylvania Historical Commission that 
Paul H. Giddens, Professor of History and Political Science, 
Allegheny College, be appointed Curator, and this was subsequently 
done by the Commission. 

Since the passage of the new Act in June, 1943, the Drake 
Advisory Board has embarked upon a program designed to de- 
velop the possibilities of the Drake Well Memorial to the fullest 
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possible extent. It involves (1) the locating and gathering of 
additional materials—maps, company records, newspapers, books, 
photographs, letters, diaries, lamps, oil well tools, pamphlets— 
relating to petroleum history; (2) the erection of a replica of the 
Drake Well on the site of the original well; (3) the making of 
an inventory of everything in the Museum and Library and the 
ultimate publication of a complete catalog; (4) the gradual re- 
production of the Mather photographs in order that they may be 
permanently preserved; (5) the maintenance of the physical prop- 
erty in good condition; (6) the preparation of slides from original 
photographs for the purpose of giving illustrated lectures on the 
early development of the petroleum industry; (7) the dissemina- 
tion of accurate and reliable information about the early history 
of the petroleum industry; (8) the maintenance of an interesting 
and attractive museum; (9) a modest publicity program designed 
to acquaint oilmen and the general public with the contents and 
value of the materials in the Museum and Library; and (10) the 
formulation of plans for the enlargement of the Museum and 
Library in the post-war period. 

The Drake Well Memorial is an excellent example of a new and 
unique type of institution now developing in the United States. 
There are few institutions comparable to it. It is not simply a 
park for recreational purposes nor is it a park with a museum, 
it is a state park with a special museum and library located right 
on the spot where a significant historical event occurred; it is a 
place for the depositing of materials relating to the history of the 
petroleum industry and for the study of these materials. The 
potentialities for such an institution are great. The Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, which has been an immense beneficiary of the 
petroleum industry, has shown its gratitude for one of the sub- 
stantial factors in its development by providing funds to make 
the Drake Museum and Library of utmost service to the people 
of Pennsylvania, the United States, and to the petroleum industry. 

Since the opening of the Drake Well Memorial Park in 1934, 
about eight hundred to a thousand people from all parts of the 
country have visited the birthplace of the petroleum industry each 
Sunday and holiday during the summer season; and as many as 
fifteen hundred have come on some Sundays and holidays. No 
less than fifty thousand people per year have visited the park 
during normal times. Moreover, a steadily increasing number of 
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scholars and research workers have utilized the library and re- 
search materials in preparing books or articles on petroleum his- 
tory. Offhand the writer can think of at least a half-dozen books 
which have appeared since 1934, all of the authors of which have 
consulted the resources in the Drake Museum and Library. 
Furthermore, as the general public has become better acquainted 
with the facilities of the Drake Museum and Library, more and 
more gifts of letters, photographs, relics, newspapers, account 
books, diaries and other materials have been made. It is a rea- 
sonable expectation and hope that the Drake Museum and Library, 
with proper financial support and leadership, will continue to grow, 
as Mr. Bell and others dreamed, and will gain increased recogni- 
tion as a center for research and study of petroleum history. 








THIRTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE ASSOCIATION 


By J. Paut SELsAM 
The Pennsylvania State College 


ARRISBURG was the scene of much historical activity from 

November 8 to 11 with meetings of the Society of American 
Archivists, the American Association for State and Local History, 
and The Pennsylvania Historical Association. Historians and ar- 
chivists came from all over the United States and one session was 
addressed by Halvdan Koht, Former Minister of Foreign Affairs 
of Norway, and Professor of History at the University of Oslo. 
The entire program was an excellent example of cooperation for 
the promotion of a common cause—a greater interest in preserving 
the records of our past and arousing a greater interest in their 
use. Our own activities began on Friday evening, November 10, 
with a joint dinner with the American Association for State and 
Local History and the Pennsylvania Federation of Historical So- 
cieties. Dr. Arthur C. Bining, President of the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Association, was in charge of the meeting, which was 
addressed by Edward P. Alexander, Superintendent of the State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin, on “Getting the Most Out of 
Local History.” Dr. Alexander emphasized the importance of local 
history and said that the American soldiers are really fighting for 
“An America which is their own home town. This is especially 
true when its personality has been made known to them through 
the study and appreciation of its past.” He said that much atten- 
tion had been paid to national and world history and our igno- 
rance of those subjects, but a greater ignorance is our ignorance 
of local history. Only within the last few years, he remarked, can 
it be said that the horizon of history has broadened to include 
social problems, economic, cultural and intellectual questions in- 
volving the study of local history where customs, ideas, economic 
motives and religion have their roots. With the study of the history 
of the individual school, church or other local institutions, their 
origins and growth, we only know enough to begin to teach democ- 
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racy in terms of the individual school child, appealing to the child 
through a personal knowledge of his family and their experiences. 

With Homer Rosenberger presiding, the Saturday morning ses- 
sion was opened with an illustrated lecture on “Early Days in the 
Pennsylvania Oil Fields” by Paul H. Giddens of Allegheny Col- 
lege and curator of the Drake Museum. Dr. Giddens, the leading 
authority on the history of the oil industry in Pennsylvania, is 
responsible for the discovery and preservation of the large col- 
lection of photographs taken during the boom days in the oil 
fields. Along with the pertinent comments and explanations of 
the speaker, the slides gave all of those present a more vivid 
insight into life and conditions during the spectacular rise and 
fall of the petroleum industry in western Pennsylvania. 

The second number on the program was an illustrated lecture 
by G. Edwin Brumbaugh on “Pennsylvania German Arts and 
Crafts.” The speaker has been on our annual program before and 
his talks are always eagerly anticipated. With excellent slides he 
showed the audience many examples of German architecture found 
in Pennsylvania, and many of their crafts, particularly their iron 
work and glassware. Considerable discussion centered on the “Hex- 
enfuss” designs on the German barns. Mr. Brumbaugh felt these 
were decorations and had no mystical, supernatural or religious 
meaning. He said the Germans brought with them to America 
many of their medieval institutions and superstitions which lost 
their original meaning in the new world. The “Hexenfuss,” he 
felt, belonged in this category. 

The afternoon session convened at 2:00 with Walter H. Mohr 
of the George School presiding. The first paper was given by 
William A. Russ, Jr., Susquehanna University, on “It’s Time 
to Plan for the Comprehensive History of Pennsylvania.” The 
speaker stressed the need for a volume history of Pennsylvania, 
and suggested that our Association take up, as one of its projects, 
the planning of such a work. “The historians of several other 
states,” he said, “have succeeded in writing general histories, but 
that field of endeavor has been neglected in Pennsylvania.” Dr. 
Russ offered certain tentative suggestions regarding organization, 
style and method of treatment. 

The next paper was given by Earl W. Dickey, Altoona Senior 
High School, on “Practical Considerations in Teaching Pennsyl- 
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vania History.” The speaker told what had been done in Altoona 
and emphasized field trips to historic spots, co-operation with other 
departments in the school, such as using material gathered on the 
trip for an English theme and using the shop instructor to demon- 
strate or explain the early handicrafts. He stressed the value of 
visits to the Blair County Historical Society, and various munici- 
pal offices, and urged the local societies to establish closer con- 
tacts with the public schools in connection with courses in Penn- 
sylvania history. Ira Kreider, Abington High School, talked on 
“Integrating Local History with the History of the State.” He 
emphasized the importance of having teachers thoroughly familiar 
with their own communities and suggested conferences and study 
groups for them. Presupposing a knowledge of the general his- 
tory of the state, the teachers were then in a position to show the 
connection between the community and the wider movements in 
the state. 

The dinner session was held at 6:30 in the Assembly Room of 
the Penn-Harris Hotel with the president, Arthur C. Bining, in 
charge. Since this October was the tercentenary of the birth of 
William Penn, Dr. Bining paid a splendid tribute to Penn, prais- 
ing his ideals and their practical application in the founding of 
Pennsylvania, leaving us a rich and noble heritage. 

The address of the evening was given by Harry Emerson 
Wildes on “Pennsylvania’s Forgotten Hero.” It was a glowing 
tribute to General Anthony Wayne, a man who is scarcely men- 
tioned in general histories, while other figures of less significance 
are given much more attention. Discussing his heroic part in the 
American Revolution, and particularly his work in winning the 
Ohio Valley, the speaker declared that the latter was one of his 
greatest achievements, for which he is entitled to our undying 
gratitude. While Dr. Wildes considered Wayne a hero, he also 
stated that Wayne had many unpleasant characteristics and weak- 
nesses—but these weaknesses were part of the man, and the man 
did much for Pennsylvania and the Nation. 

The annual business meeting was held at 4:30 with thirty-five 
members present. The reports of the secretary and treasurer 
showed that with the increased cost of printing the magazine 
the Association was just about running even. Some members 
were in arrears in their dues, and if these were paid the treasury 
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would be in a better position. The report of the General Mem- 
bership Committee given by Dr. Homer Rosenberger was very 
encouraging for over sixty new members had been secured since 
the committee began its work early this year. He emphasized the 
fact that all of the new members were deeply interested in the 
history of Pennsylvania and would be loyal supporters of the 
Association. Mr. Edwin Cruttenden reported for the School Mem- 
bership Committee, stating that teachers of history and social 
studies in the schools of the state would be contacted through 
teacher-training institutions and various teacher meetings. Plans 
were made for contacting all school principals and through them 
the magazine and the work of the Association would be brought 
to the attention of the schools. Tribute was paid to Mr. Melville 
J. Boyer, member of the committee, for financing a drive in Le- 
high County. Two new members were added to the committee— 
Ross J. Swope of Harrisburg and Ira Kreider of Abington. 

President Bining reported that the Council had received the 
resignations of Dr. James A. Barnes, Editor, and Elinor Barnes, 
Associate Editor, of PENNsyLVANIA History. Due to the press 
of other work they had found it impossible to continue their 
duties. With great reluctance the Council accepted their resigna- 
tions and both the president and Dr. Lawrence A. Gipson, for- 
mer president, paid a fine tribute to their loyal, faithful and con- 
scientious work in maintaining the high standards of our magazine. 
The Council elected as editor Dr. Milton W. Hamilton, Professor 
of History at Albright College, active in the work of the Berks 
County Historical Society and editor of its Review. 

Dr. Russ reported as Chairman of the Permanent Committee 
on Publications and stated that the Writings on Pennsylvania 
History: a Bibliography of Secondary Materials, would soon be 
ready for distribution. All members who can make use of this 
work may send their request to the Pennsylvania Historical Com- 
mission, Harrisburg, Pa., under whose auspices it is being printed. 
Upon a motion of Robert Fortenbaugh, it was unanimously agreed 
that a committee of not less than seven be appointed to study plans 
for a comprehensive history of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Lawrence H. Gipson reported as Chairman of the Nomi- 
nating Committee and made the following nominations: Miss 
Frances Dorrance, Third Vice-president; members of the Coun- 
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cil for a three-year term: James A. Barnes, J. Orin Oliphant, 
William A. Russ, Jr., and Mulford Stough. There were no nomi- 
nations from the floor, so the Secretary was instructed to cast the 
ballot. 

President Bining talked about the action of the Council sug- 
gesting the appointment of a committee to study the question of 
history requirements necessary for permanent certification. This 
committee, he said, after studying the matter, was to address a 
communication to the State Department of Public Instruction 
asking for a clarification of its rulings on the subject. It was 
moved, seconded, and carried that a committee of three be ap- 
pointed. It was moved and carried unanimously that the following 
resolutions of thanks be spread on the minutes: 


RESOLVED, That the thanks of The Pennsylvania His- 
torical Association be extended to Dr. Robert Forten- 
baugh, Chairman, and other members of the Program 
Committee; to Dr. S. K. Stevens, Chairman, and other 
members of the Committee on Local Arrangements; to 
all persons who assisted in the program, and to the 
management of the Penn-Harris Hotel for their respec- 
tive contributions to the success of the meeting. 








NEWS AND COMMENT 


By S. K. STEVENS 
State Historian, Pennsylvania Historical Commission 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


HILE not as well attended as last year, the annual meeting 

held in Harrisburg on November 11, was one of the most 
interesting and fruitful in recent years. Since the secretary has 
provided a full account elsewhere, we will content ourselves here 
with only a few comments. The illustrated talks on “Early Days 
in the Pennsylvania Oil Fields,” by Paul H. Giddens and “Penn- 
sylvania German Arts and Crafts,” by G. Edwin Brumbaugh were 
especially attractive features for any program. The slides pre- 
sented visually information which no formal paper could have 
summarized or set forth as effectively. This should be taken into 
consideration by those planning future programs. 

The discussions in the afternoon were fruitful and demonstrate 
the value of such general consideration of important matters in 
the Pennsylvania historical field. The free exchange of ideas and 
information is encouraged by such a plan. Perhaps it is not too 
much to expect that in the future more of this type of program 
activity should be given consideration. The program for the 1944 
meeting set a standard which will challenge the ingenuity of pro- 
gram chairmen for some time to come, if they hope to equal or to 
improve upon it for downright interest and profit to those in at- 
tendance. The discussions regarding the archives building proj- 
ect and requirements on certification and teaching Pennsylvania 
history and government revealed that members of the Association 
are alert to current problems, even when outside the strictly 
academic sphere. 

The appointment of the seven member committee to investigate 
the possibilities for projecting a volume history of Pennsylvania 
will begin action on one of the most important proposals the 
association has ever considered. No one can deny the real need 
for such a history; a majority are conversant with the genuine 
difficulties which confront it. The principal one is the lack of 
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monographic studies on Pennsylvania history, especially in the all- 
important economic and social fields. Many papers which have 
never been published, however, are filed in college and university 
offices as prepared by students, especially those working for the 
master’s degree. There are others in the files of historical so- 
cieties throughout the state because the majority of papers thus 
presented are never published. This material varies greatly in 
quality, but it certainly should be brought to light and investigated 
as to content before researchers waste precious time in going over 
ground which already may have been covered, at least in part. It 
would be helpful if those who know of any such papers or reports 
on file anywhere would make the subject and location known to 
the committee. 

The reports from membership committees were very encourag- 
ing. Dr. Rosenberger especially is entitled to credit for his work 
on the general membership committee. It is heartening also to 
note the action of Melville Boyer, secretary of the Lehigh County 
Historical Society and head of the social studies department in the 
Allentown High School, who circularized the society membership 
at some expense in time and money to himself. The writer is still 
convinced that if every one would look about among acquaintances 
and contacts a new member could be suggested. Some members 
have accounted for several new associates but more of us indi- 
vidually need to do something about it. The Association mem- 
bership ought to be doubled easily and the individual contact is 
worth several letters which cost money and time. At the risk of 
wearisome repetition, we again urge that every member endeavor 
to secure at least one new member. Postal regulations made it im- 
possible to include a membership blank with the magazine, but a 
blank is not needed necessarily. Take the name and the money 
and send both to the secretary ; that is all that is necessary in order 
to clinch a new membership. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The fortieth anniversary edition of the Proceedings of the 
Lehigh County Historical Society was issued in October to the 
members. A handsomely illustrated, cloth bound volume of one 
hundred and forty-two pages, it contains considerable hitherto 
unpublished Pennsylvania German material. The Muhlenberg 
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Bicentennial Pageant is reproduced, an item of very real interest 
to those wishing to dramatize Pennsylvania history. It provides 
something of a model for this type of presentation. ‘‘Pennsylvania 
German Choral Books” is the subject of a special article by Oswell 
J. Seip. An inventory of the estate of Peter Alfred Gross and an 
article on indentures as a genealogical guide, accompanied by a 
listing of deeds in the society’s possession, are contributions of 
Melville Boyer, who is also the editor. It is a very creditable 
publication and should be a library item of some value. Inquiries 
as to the purchase of copies should be addressed to the society in 
care of Mr. Boyer at Allentown. The Lehigh society’s member- 
ship in October neared the six hundred mark, the largest in its 
history. 


The Pennsylvania German Society held its annual meeting in 
Reading in October. One of the highlights of the luncheon meet- 
ing was a presentation on the humor of the Pennsylvania Germans 
by the Rev. Clarence R. Rahn of Temple, Pa. Miles Horst, sec- 
retary of agriculture for Pennsylvania, presented an address on 
Pennsylvania German agriculture, stressing their many contribu- 
tions to improved agriculture methods. Henry W. Sharadin gave 
an illustrated address on Pennsylvania German folk art. As 
emeritus professor of art at the Kutztown State Teachers Col- 
lege, he is an authority on the subject. The meeting was one of 
the best attended in recent years. Henry S. Borneman of Phila- 
delphia is president of the society. 


The Blair County Historical Society held its annual meeting 
at the Penn Alto Hotel in Altoona on November 17. Mr. Stevens 
spoke on “William Penn and His Ideals in the Light of Today.” 
The director’s report presented by Floyd Hoenstine showed a very 
extensive use of the Baker Mansion museum during the summer 
months. The society has made encouraging progress toward re- 
ducing its indebtedness on this property. Plans for the celebration 
of the Blair County Centennial in 1946 are developing satisfac- 
torily. Compilation of material for a centennial history of the 
county has progressed and organization of committees on a 
permanent basis to develop other phases of the projected program 
is under way. Nearly five thousand dollars has been raised to 
finance the centennial history. The money has been secured mainly 
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by selling space to business concerns which will use it not for 
ordinary advertising but for historical sketches. Bulletins 4, 5, 
6 and 7 in the recently inaugurated mimeographed series have been 
issued and deal principally with bibliographies on Blair County. 
These are helpful in guiding the use of local materials both by 
schools and others. Outsiders interested in the bibliographies 
should contact Mr. Hoenstine, Box 20, Hollidaysburg. 


The Columbia County Historical Society commemorated the 
Penn Tercentenary with a public meeting at the Court House in 
Bloomsburg on October 24. The Rev. Samuel W. Strain of the 
Methodist Church, Bloomsburg, delivered the oration on “William 
Penn and Pennsylvania.” Hiester V. White spoke on the Quaker 
influence in Columbia County. Harry Barton, president of the 
society, reports that the room in the Court House containing its 
collections is being used increasingly by students and others. Mr. 
Barton has continued to present his distinctive color pictures on 
Columbia County. The society has arranged to cooperate with 
the County Superintendent of Schools, Mr. Ray Cole, in publish- 
ing a school history of Columbia County. Such histories appear 
to be meeting with increasing favor as a useful supplement to re- 
quired work in Pennsylvania history. Texts written on the state 
level are unable to present local material and this lack can be 
supplied by a properly prepared school county history. 


The Erie County Historical Society, we are very pleased to 
report, has taken a new lease on life. A reorganization has been 
completed which promises much for the future. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer is acting as president with Mr. Allyn Wright as secre- 
tary. Several vice-presidents have been selected with the under- 
standing that each will take a turn in the presidency. Quite 
properly, the society has undertaken as a major project the record- 
ing of Erie County’s war history. Especial attention is being paid 
to service records and the contribution of the many important 
manufactures of the section. Interestingly enough, the society 
minutes at its first meeting in December, 1862, note the intention 
of the organization to collect the biographies of Erie County Civil 
War soldiers. This should be proof that there really is nothing 
new under the sun in historical society activity. The society will 
also make a special drive to collect materials, both manuscripts and 
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objects, pertaining to the history of the “Niagara” and the U. S. 
gunboat “Michigan,” perhaps better known as the “Wolverine.” 
The society announcement declares aptly concerning its museum 
that “it should not be a repository of dead things, but an appeal 
to live and active imaginations, a genuine educative force in the 
community.” Excellent models of the early French forts which 
were built by the WPA again have been placed on exhibit at the 
Custom House and are attracting much attention. The Erie region 
is so rich in significant historical associations that all will welcome 
what appears to be a marked renaissance of historical activity 
there. 


As with many other societies, Montgomery County devoted its 
November meeting to honoring William Penn. Dr. William 
Wistar Comfort was the principal speaker on “Why Remember 
William Penn?” Montgomery County is making use of the 
abilities of the Rev. Wilmer E. Long of Norristown to photograph 
in color the many notable church edifices in the county. Another 
contribution to the local history of Montgomery County has been 
made by David K. Allebach who authored the History of Hatfield 
which appeared in July. A limited number of copies from the 
small edition are unsold and may be obtained from the author at 
Hatfield. The book contains one hundred and twenty pages and 
is well recommended. 


The October issue of the Historical Review of Berks County 
was dedicated to William Penn. The cover contained a picture of 
the Penn statue on City Hall in Philadelphia and the leading 
article was “Some Thoughts on William Penn” by Stanley Yarnall, 
secretary of the Tercentenary Committee. Another article by Lt. 
Commander J. Bennett Nolan was in tribute to Thomas Penn and 
explained his association with Reading and Berks County. An 
article on “The Benevolent Society, Reading’s Oldest Charity,” by 
Edith White Birch and another on the early iron industry at Cole- 
brookdale by George W. Schultz are also included with other 
interesting material. The society has begun to make available a 
series of packets containing visual aid material in the form of 
pictures with explanatory text designed for school use. There is 
a real need for this type of material and the society contribution 
is evidence of its continued forethought. The two packets thus 
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far issued are devoted to the early charcoal iron industry and 
Pennsylvania German folk art. While designed for Berks County 
they really have state-wide possibilities. The packets sell at twenty- 
five cents for the two plus five cents postage and may be secured 
from the society at Reading. 


Pittsburghers are agog over the anniversary of the Big Fire of 
April 10, 1845, which destroyed one-half the city. From those 
ashes arose the Pittsburgh of today—a vital center of industry, 
education and culture. The centennial of the fire will be celebrated 
next year and The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania 
will take the lead. Loan exhibits of century old household and 
firefighting equipment, addresses and meetings will herald the 
occasion. To cooperate in arranging for the celebration a new 
association, Descendants of Pittsburghers of 1845, has been or- 
ganized headed by Charles A. McClintock. Irrespective of present 
place of residence, any person whose ancestors lived in Allegheny 
County in 1845 or earlier may join for a fee of one dollar. Remit- 
tances will be accepted for relatives or friends who qualify. The 
secretary-treasurer is Franklin F. Holbrook at The Historical So- 
ciety of Western Pennsylvania, 4338 Bigelow Boulevard, Pitts- 
burgh 13. 


Through the office of the Pennsylvania Federation of Historical 
Societies an appeal was made to all the county societies of the 
state to cooperate in leading countywide commemorations of the 
Penn Tercentenary. The response was excellent and indicates the 
growing feeling of public responsibility upon the part of these 
societies. Some of the programs already have been mentioned. 
Especially worthwhile leadership was assumed by several organiza- 
tions which took the time and trouble to promote widespread ob- 
servance by schools and civic organizations. Lehigh County’s so- 
ciety did yeoman work, including a special radio broadcast pre- 
senting high school students in a dramatization of the life of Penn. 
The Snyder County Society had a county-wide pageant utilizing 
the schools. The Lawrence County Society spurred activity 
throughout the county. The Historical Society of Dauphin County 
sponsored a meeting in the Court House with Homer Kreider, 
local attorney, as orator. The Berwick Historical Society staged a 
special observance and important work was done by societies in 
Mifflin, Chester and Huntingdon counties. 
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The Museum of the Lycoming County Historical Society has 
become one of its principal activities. Effective use is being made 
of it as an educational institution through special exhibits. Memen- 
toes of past presidential campaigns were exhibited in October and 
November. Special emphasis was placed upon Pennsylvania’s state 
campaign material contained in the collections of the society. News- 
papers exhibited included a copy of the /ndependent, published at 
Williamsport as a Greenback Party organ. The October 19 meet- 
ing of the society was devoted to William Penn with the Rev. 
Canon Stuart F. Gast speaking on “William Penn—Protagonist 
of the American Way of Life.” 


The eighty-seventh annual meeting of the Moravian Historical 
Society was held in the Nazareth Moravian Church on October 
12. The restoration program now in progress in Canada through 
which the sites of two historic Moravian pioneer settlements at 
Fairfield and New Fairfield, Kent County, Ontario, will be re- 
turned to their original condition was described by the Hon. John 
R. MacNicol, Member of the Canadian Parliament. The connec- 
tion of Ziesberger with these sites makes them of especial impor- 
tance to Pennsylvanians. The work is under direction of the Na- 
tional Monuments Board of the Dominion of Canada and will be 
completed, it is expected, in 1950. Dr. W. N. Schwarze of Bethle- 
hem has been re-elected president of the Moravian group and Wil- 
liam E. Henry of Nazareth is secretary. Several new members 
were acquired during the past year. 


The annual meeting of the Friends Historical Association was 
held at The Historical Society of Pennsylvania on November 27. 
Henry J. Cadbury spoke on “William Penn—Just Among 
Friends,” and Elizabeth Gray Vining presented “On the Trail of 
William Penn.” A special exhibit of Penn materials including 
books and manuscripts was available for inspection. 


“Joseph Priestiey and his Associations in Pennsylvania” was the 
subject of a special illustrated address by Joseph S. Hepburn, pro- 
fessor of chemistry at Hahnemann Medical College, at the No- 
vember 15 meeting of the City History Society of Philadelphia. 
The program was arranged in special recognition of the sesqui- 
centennial of the Priestley’s removal to Pennsylvania. His home 
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at Northumberland is maintained by the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. Several efforts have been made without success to turn it over 
to the state as a state historic shrine. Donald E. H. Frear of the 
research staff of the department of agricultural chemistry at the 
Pennsylvania State College is working on a biography of Priestley. 
His career is held in great esteem by modern chemists. The October 
meeting of the City History group was given over to a paper on 
“William Penn—a Reappraisal” by Samuel H. Brown of Temple 
University. 


The program for the Muncy Historical Society for 1944-45 is 
even more outstanding than usual. At the opening meeting on Oc- 
tober 13, Leo Wilt, president of the Bradford County Historical 
Society, spoke on French Azilum. On November 10 the history of 
Muncy Manor was set forth and on December 8 local church in- 
fluences on the development of education and culture was the 
speaker’s theme. The January 12 meeting was devoted to the his- 
tory of the Muncy Luminary, founded in 1841 and recently ceas- 
ing publication due to war conditions. On March 9 the society will 
present what should be a very interesting program suggestive to 
other societies. It is entitled, “Old-time Photographs from Muncy 
Albums.” The society issued recently another number of Now and 
Then. The passing of the Luminary will make necessary other ar- 
rangements for the publication of this valuable little quarterly but 
we are assured that it will be continued. 


The regular October meeting of the Lancaster County Historical 
Society was addressed by Joseph T. Kingston, formerly research 
assistant with the Pennsylvania Historical Commission. and now 
on the staff of the Lancaster /ntelligencer, on the life and achieve- 
ments of Francis Bailey, Lancaster printer of revolutionary war 
days. 


The Kittochtinny Historical Society sponsored an illustrated 
lecture on William Penn by Albert Cook Myers in the Chambers- 
burg High School on October 13. Gregg L. Neel, Insurance Com- 
missioner, was a speaker before the society in connection with its 
Wiiliam Penn observance. 


The November 14 meeting of The Historical Society of Frank- 
ford presented an historical pageant “This Our Heritage,” pre- 
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pared by the Flag House chapter of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. Francis R. Taylor was speaker at the October 17 meet- 
ing on “The Political Novelty of Penn’s Holy Experiment.” Ex- 
hibits of Penn items were on display. 


A William Penn meeting was held by the Northampton County 
Historical Society at the St. John’s Lutheran Parish House in 
Easton on September 22. Samuel Hulma Brown was the speaker 
on “William Penn, An Appreciation after 300 Years.” The Rev. 
Dr. Veit, president of the society, presided and read the proclama- 
tion by Governor Martin setting aside October 24 as the anni- 
versary. 


The Valley Forge Historical Society Award has been established 
by the society for furthering competition among high school pupils 
in Chester and Montgomery counties, according to announcement 
of the society directors. “What Valley Forge Means to Me” was 
the subject selected for the contest, which ends on May 1, 1945. 
Essays are limited to between one thousand and fifteen hundred 
words and war bonds are offered as prizes. Mrs. John H. Halford 
is chairman of the committee in charge. The Valley Forge Society 
has added nearly seventy members in the last three months. Its 
quarterly publication is The Picket Post and contains a miscellany 
of articles and information of interest to anyone desirous of keep- 
ing in touch with the history of Valley Forge or present and future 
developments there. It is edited by Gilbert S. Jones, executive sec- 
retary of the Valley Forge Park Commission. The Picket Post is 
made possible through a judicious sale of advertising in its 
columns. This is a thought which might be given consideration by 
other societies seeking funds to make possible a publication. 


The November 7 meeting of the Adams County Historical So- 
ciety was held at the Court House, according to custom. Dr. Henry 
Stewart, well-known local historian, spoke on “James Gettys, a 
Bibliography and Anthology.” The society rooms in the basement 
of the Court House are filling up with some limited but rather im- 
portant historical and museum materials. The society is considering 
sponsorship of a county history for school use. 


The Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation began recently a series 
of art exhibits in its galleries at the Custom House headquarters. 
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The first was devoted to the art of David Ellinger who has done 
much to capture the spirit and life of the Pennsylvania German 
country on canvas. Reproductions of some of his paintings may be 
found in the August issue of The American German Review pub- 
lished by the Foundation. The same issue contains a valuable article 
by Karl J. Arndt on “The Harmonists and the Hutterians.” This 
is another of Doctor Arndt’s valuable contributions to an under- 
standing of the widespread influence of the Harmonists. In the 
June issue he discussed “The Harmonists and the Mormons.” 
Another in the series of bibliographies prepared by the Founda- 
tion is entitled The Ephrata Cloisters, an Annotated Bibliography. 
It is compiled by Eugene E. Doll and Anneliese M. Funk. It is a 
splendid contribution and may be secured directly from the Founda- 
tion in Philadelphia. 


The November meeting of the Dauphin County Historical So- 
ciety was addressed by Mark T. Milnor, member of the Dauphin 
County bar and active in veteran’s affairs, on “Veterans Organiza- 
tions of the United States with Special Reference to Dauphin 
County.” The society is planning to continue its policy of develop- 
ing programs dealing with Dauphin County institutions and activ- 
ities. The society was host at a reception for members of the 
American Association for State and Local History on November 
10. Members of the society are much concerned over a proposition 
of army engineers for construction of a flood wall on the Susque- 
hanna in South Harrisburg. 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


The Warren Library Association at Warren has been the 
recipient of an outstanding collection on the local history of the 
petroleum industry presented by Ernest C. Miller. Mr. Miller has 
been collecting and writing on this subject for some time and is 
now with the American Red Cross in war work. The collection 
contains several hundred books, magazines, pamphlets and copies 
of such items as sheet music composed about oil days. It is hoped 
that the material can be added to in the future and that it will 
become one of the important collections of its kind. 


J. William Frey of Franklin and Marshall College is presenting 
a course on the Pennsylvania German language at that institution. 
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He also has resumed the issuance of his well-known Der Pennsyl- 
vaanisch Deitsch EILISCHPIGGEL which brings one all the news 
about the world of Pennsylvania German activity throughout the 
year. News items, book reviews, anecdotes and information on 
words and their meaning are all combined in a most delightful and 
informative miscellany. Subscription to this unusual little magazine 
is $1.00 a year. Information concerning ETLESCHPIGGEL may 
be obtained from Dr. Frey at Franklin and Marshall. 


One of the highlights in recent historical activity in the state 
was certainly the joint meeting of the Society of American 
Archivists, the American Association for State and Local History 
and our own Pennsylvania Historical Association in Harrisburg 
from November 8 to 11 inclusive. The attendance the first date 
reached well over seventy and was considerably above the number 
present in previous war years, despite the fact that many people 
from Washington customarily present were unable to come due 
to government travel restrictions. The entire staff of the Colorado 
State Archives attended and other sections of the nation repre- 
sented included Texas, Illinois, Iowa, Alabama, Wisconsin, Ver- 
mont, Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolina. At least one per- 
son was registered from Canada and one representative from the 
Brazilian embassy in Washington. Sessions on such important gen- 
eral subjects as “State Archives and Historical Manuscripts,” 
“Maps and Graphic Materials,” “The Publication of Manuscripts,” 
“Local Archives and History,” “Corporation Archives and His- 
tory,” and “Church Record Depositories and State, Local and 
Regional History” were discussed by a variety of competent spe- 
cialists in those fields. The sessions were so organized as to permit 
considerable time for free discussion and this was taken advantage 
of by those present to an unusual degree. 

One of the really significant new developments in state and 
local history which was discussed at some length was the possibility 
of establishing interneships for archives, libraries and historical 
agencies: This scheme would encourage graduate students to take 
up work in this field as a life occupation, competing with teaching 
as an objective of graduate study. It would provide practical train- 
ing for such students and encourage a higher standard of achieve- 
ment and more abundant and capable personnel to staff the grow- 
ing number of important archival and historical depositories and 
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agencies in the United States. A committee has been appointed to 
study the problem. 


J. Knox Milligan, whom many will recall as the capable head of 
the Pennsylvania Historical Survey, has organized a new publish- 
ing venture known as the Archives Publishing Company of Penn- 
sylvania. One of the objectives of the new concern is to resume 
the publication of the inventories of the county archives in the 
State. County commissioners are being approached and contracts 
have already been negotiated in some counties. The Company will 
publish also selected materials for school use and will soon release 
a new text on Pennsylvania history for public schools and a variety 
of visual aid materials. Mr. Milligan informs us that he is inter- 
ested also in other selected publications, especially in the field of 
Pennsylvania history and government, which would appeal to 
libraries and those with an interest in Pennsylvania. Persons who 
have authored manuscripts, including doctoral dissertations, are 
invited to consult Mr. Milligan, 312 Dauphin Building, Harris- 
burg, in regard to any publication which they might wish to submit 
for consideration. The renewed issue of the county record in- 
ventories should be very welcome news to those who appreciate 
the important contribution made by the Historical Records Survey 
in opening up the county records of the state for research and 
study. It appears that there were few if any states in which the 
field work was carried so nearly to completion as in Pennsylvania. 
Failure to complete the publication of the inventories, ninety per 
cent of which were virtually ready for the printer, would have been 
unfortunate indeed. The Archives Publishing Company will be per- 
forming a valuable service if it is able to complete this program. 


A Checklist of Pennsylvania Newspapers, Volume I, Philadel- 
phia County, at long last is available for distribution by the Penn- 
sylvania Historical Commission. It is the first in what was hoped 
to be several volumes which would provide in published form the 
fruits of the WPA Survey of Pennsylvania newspapers. Since 
Philadelphia was by far the greatest publishing center in the State, 
the volume on the press of that county is in itself of great value. 
If some type of subsidy could be secured to publish the checklist 
for the remainder of the state, it would be a contribution of the 
utmost importance to the growing number of research aids in 
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Pennsylvania history. The field surveys were completed. Copies of 
the Philadelphia volume may be seurced by librarians or indi- 
viduals desirous of using it for research upon application to the 
Commission. 


Hill Country Tunes of Pennsylvania is the title of a new book 
on the folk tunes of southwestern Pennsylvania compiled by Sam- 
uel P. Bayard of Pittsburgh and to be published shortly by the 
Archives Publishing Company of Pennsylvania for the American 
Folklore Society. The book is probably the first scholarly contribu- 
tion that has been made to the folklore and folk music of south- 
western Pennsylvania. Mr. Bayard has been a life long collector 
of this material and has a very extensive private collection of 
Pennsylvania folk tunes of the back country regions. He recently 
completed a field project in southwestern Pennsylvania with the 
aid of a grant from the American Philosophical Society. Some of 
the selected results of several years of work will be incorporated 
in this book which will contain transcriptions of the actual tunes 
as sung by mountain people in the remote sections of Pennsylvania. 
Inquiries regarding the volume should be directed to the Archives 


Publishing Company of Pennsylvania, 312 Dauphin Building, 
Harrisburg. 


The Scotch-Irish in Pennsylvania is the title of a study by 
Wayland F. Dunaway, recently retired as a member of the faculty 
of the Pennsylvania State College, and published by the University 
of North Carolina Press. It is a comprehensive review of the in- 
fluence of this unquestionably important racial group on the his- 
tory of the state. It was prepared in part with the aid of a grant 
from The Historical Society of Pennsylvania. We understand also 
that Prentice-Hall, New York publishers, have reprinted the His- 
tory of Pennsylvania, pioneer college text, prepared some years 
ago by Dr. Dunaway. 


The Yorktown Chapter of the D.A.R. dedicated on October 10 
a bronze tablet at York in tribute to the French Alliance ratified 
by Continental Congress on May 4, 1778, while that body was 
sitting at this Pennsylvania inland point of refuge from the British. 
The several D.A.R. chapters in this state have made many con- 
tributions of this type to the marking of important historic sites. 
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The municipality of Lewistown in Mifflin County hopes to cele- 
brate fittingly in 1945 the centennial of its creation. Plans to that 
end are under consideration by the borough and the Mifflin County 
Historical Society. 


Local History—How to Gather It, Write It, And Publish It is 
the rather involved title of a nearly two hundred page book by 
Donald Dean Parker, revised and edited by Miss Bertha E. Jo- 
sephson of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, 
and published in October by the Social Science Research Council. 
The title rather well indicates the scope of its contents. It is a 
highly useful and practical volume, especially for those who have 
not had special training in methods of historical research. As a 
matter of fact, it was prepared as a guide for the so-called amateur, 
who might wish suggestions as to the orderly gathering, classifica- 
tion and organization of historical materials and their use in writ- 
ing. The price of this worthwhile handbook is $1.00 and it may be 
obtained from the Council at 230 Park Avenue, New York City, 17. 
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A BRIEF TRIBUTE TO WILLIAM PENN 


By Artuur C, BINING 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


URING the past few weeks much has been said in honor 

and praise of William Penn on the occasion of the cele- 
bration of the 300th anniversary of his birth. Writers and orators 
have discussed his ideas, ideals and achievements. Some have 
stressed his work as leader and protector of the persecuted 
Quakers. Others have pointed to his work as colonizer and 
founder of a great province and state. Some have emphasized 
his vision and courage to advocate a union of the American 
colonies long before Benjamin Franklin. Still others have praised 
his plan for international government which went far beyond the 
ideas of his predecessors, Henry of Navarre and Sully. Men have 
sung praises to Penn the religionist, the theologian, the mystic, 
the idealist, the courtier, the poet, and the man of action. 

The life of William Penn was largely one of toil, pain and 
sadness. He was born into a turbulent world. The Civil War 
was raging in England and the Thirty Years’ War was still in 
progress on the continent. The war in England brought an end 
to Charles I and raised Oliver Cromwell to power. In the period 
following that war, two fertile principles, which had their rise 
in the Reformation, struggled into recognized existence on Eng- 
lish soil: the principles of toleration and free churches. The 
Puritan crusade aimed to set ‘up a visible kingdom of God on 
earth rather than to concern itself with divorcing Church and 
State in order to promote these principles. 

The Quakers, a new independent sect under the leadership of 
George Fox, although a part of the Puritan movement, grasped 
a wider view—that of spiritual democracy. The “inner light” was 
a guide to the understanding of the Bible, to be applied to the 
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affairs of daily life and even to government, laws and institutions. 
The effect of this doctrine was that the words and work of poor 
and illiterate Quakers might be as important as of those who were 
wealthy and well educated. Thus Quakerism tended to reduce all 
ranks of society to a spiritual level—a spiritual democracy. This 
was the key to Penn’s life and work. In the background were 
those principles of Christian faith and action which Fox pro- 
claimed. Penn took these and organized them as the basis of civil 
society. Of course, Penn was also a firm believer in the growing 
English ideal of freedom, representative institutions, guarantees 
of property, and jury trial. 

The life of Penn contains many dramatic pages. Turning these 
rapidly, the eye might catch a glimpse of some of the most im- 
portant. His conversion to the despised sect of Quakers; his 
imprisonment in the Tower of London where in desolation he 
wrote his important tract, No Cross, No Crown; the many per- 
secutions he bore for righteousness sake; his reconciliation with 
his father just before the latter’s death; his travels on the con- 
tinent; the search for a haven for his persecuted brethren; the 
plans for his Holy Experiment; his first arrival in America; his 
peaceful policy with the Indians; his return to England; his 
friendship with James II; his arrest and trial after the change 
of English rulers; the loss and the restoration of his province; 
the problems that confronted him on his second and last visit to 
Pennsylvania ; the financial difficulties of his later life; his physi- 
cal and mental breakdown; and his last sad but peaceful years, 
are but a few of these. Penn left the life in which he had played 
so generous, so vigorous, and so optimistic a part on July 30, 
1718 (O.S.), and was buried in the peace and quiet of the green 
countryside at Jordans in Buckinghamshire. 

William Penn did not possess entire perfection of character. 
He was not unsurpassed in wisdom; he was not always unerring 
in judgment, or entirely without self-interest and self-love. He 
was not the perfect Quaker. But the world must pronounce him 
great and good. He was a man of convictions and of stature. 
He accomplished great things. In paying tribute to the founder 
of Pennsylvania we can do no better than recall the obituary 
recorded at Reading Meeting in England. While the Meeting ad- 
mitted that “the management of his affairs was attended by some 
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deficiencies” and ascribed them to “a peculiar sublimity of mind,” 
the record reads: 


He was a man of great abilities, of an excellent sweet- 
ness of disposition . . . ready to forgive enemies, and the 
ungrateful were not excepted... . 

In fine, he was learned without vanity; apt without 
forwardness ; facetious in conversation, yet was weighty 
and serious—of an extraordinary greatness of mind, yet 
void of the stain of ambition; as free from rigid gravity 
as he was clear of unseemly levity; a man—a scholar— 
a friend; a minister surpassing in speculative endow- 
ments, whose memorial will be valued by the wise, and 
blessed with the just. 


THE INTERDEPENDENCE OF ARCHAEOLOGY AND 
HISTORY ILLUSTRATED BY EXCAVATIONS 
AT FORT PITT AND FORT DUQUESNE 


By Westey L. Biss 
Formerly of the Pennsylvania Historical Commission 


HE relationship between archaeology and history may seem 

vague or non-existent to those not actively engaged in histori- 
cal or archaeological research. Yet there is often a close affinity 
of these social sciences. The fundamental difference between the 
historical and archaeological researcher lies in the sources from 
which each gathers information; the historian is interested pri- 
marily in written records, while the archaeologist gathers data 
from records deposited in the earth. Each may be interested in 
the work of the other to verify or supplement his own results. 

The archaeologist may use early historical records as a basis 
for his work. If his excavations were to be made on Indian sites 
in Pennsylvania he would want to know the history of the “con- 
tact period.” What aboriginal peoples were living in the area and 
what type of culture did they have when first contacted by the 
white man? Who wrote the first historical accounts? If excava- 
tions were to be made in the “Biblical Lands,” a knowledge of 
Biblical history would be essential. As the archaeologist is in- 
terested in pre-history, he studies the early written history in 
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order to understand the state of development of a culture or 
civilization at the time when written records were first made. 

The historian in turn may use archaeological findings, especially 
pre-history, as a basis for his work. In writing a history of Greece 
or Sicily, for example, there would be a period preceding any 
written records, a period whose history could be written by the 
archaeologist only after he had made excavations and a study of 
the deposits left in the ground. The book Ancient Times, used 
widely throughout the country as a text book in ancient history, 
was written not by an historian but by James Henry Breasted, an 
archaeologist. Much of our current writing of very early history 
has been by the archaeologist rather than by the historian. Thus 
it is possible to see some of the interdependence of these studies. 

As already stated, the fundamental difference between history 
and archaeology is in the source from which each science gathers 
its information, the historian using the written records and the 
archaeologist those records deposited in the ground. The historian 
may not be able to write certain important chapters in history due 
to the records having been destroyed. The archaeologist may not 
be able to write a chapter in pre-history due to the destruction of 
another type of records. A library may burn destroying irreplace- 
able historical documents or a series of floods may wash away an 
archaeological site. As time passes, men write and leave their 
writings for the historian. As time passes, refuse, old walls, broken 
tools, ornaments, burials, clothing, etc., are deposited in the ground 
with more recent materials often being deposited above the older 
forms—thus records are left for the archaeologist. 

The close relationship of history and archaeology is well illus- 
trated in Pennsylvania by recent work in Pittsburgh. Excavations 
were undertaken on sites of Fort Pitt and Fort Duquesne by the 
Point Park Commission of Pittsburgh with important aid from 
the Department of City Planning for the purpose of determining 
the present condition of these forts in order to preserve their re- 
mains in a proposed historic park site. 

This project early showed the dependency of history upon ar- 
chaeology to establish a clear and more complete picture of an 
historical site. Although many historical chapters had been written 
about Fort Pitt and Fort Duquesne, there were some questions 
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which could not be answered by research in historical archives. 
Some of these questions were: 


What was the original location of the forts and how were 
they orientated in relation to modern Pittsburgh? 

What was the extent of the fortifications? 

What, if anything, remained of the forts? 

What kind of materials were used in their construction 
and what was the source of these materials? 

What was the relative position of Bouquet’s redoubt to 
Fort Pitt? 

How accurate were the plans of the early engineers? 


The archaeological excavations answered these questions. 

Messrs. Willard Buente, John Towns and Ralph McGiffin made 
a tentative location of Fort Pitt on the modern streets of Pitts- 
burgh by using information from early deeds which described a 
well and a magazine lot. Mr. George Evans, member of the City 
Council of Pittsburgh, added a third point for orientation, as he 
remembered that part of the Fort Pitt wall was uncovered while 
excavating for a building basement a number of years ago. Thus 
three points were established and the Bernard Ratzer plan of 
Fort Pitt made in 1761 was superimposed upon a modern plan 
of the Point area. Even this careful work failed to locate the fort 
in its exact position. However, it made a good plan to use in 
starting the archaeological excavations. 

Excavations first uncovered an angle on the Fort Pitt scarp 
wall between the plank and face walls of the Grenadier’s bastion 
and also a point on the scarp wall between the Grenadier and 
Flag bastions. It was now possible to make a reorientation of the 
fort which guided future excavations. Orientation became a prob- 
lem in plane geometry, the first orientation having been made by 
three points: a well, a magazine, and a point on the fort wall; 
the second was made by an angle and a point. Each additional 
archaeological find on the fort increased the accuracy of the ori- 
entation. Surveyors ran lines and angles to city monuments, giving 
the exact location of the fort features discovered. Fort Pitt and 
Fort Duquesne covering over twenty-one acres were found to lie 
primarily between Duquesne Way and Short Street and between 
Water Street and Fancourt. Fort Duquesne, a small fort built 
directly at the Point, was found to be between the ramps on 
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Duquesne Way and Water Street leading up to the Point and 
Manchester bridges. Fortunately, the bridges and their approaches 
were built on fill in the old river channels so their construction 
did not destroy any part of the forts. 

In twenty-eight test pits excavated for Fort Pitt, only three 
failed to produce remains of the fort. In two of these the fort 
structures had been removed by excavations for building foun- 
dations, while in the other test pit made near Duquesne Way, 
the Allegheny River had washed away the extreme end of the 
masonry wall. Part of the brickwork and almost all of the stone 
footing of the landward scarp wall have been preserved. The 
ditch, the scarp, and counter-scarp are largely intact. The bar- 
racks and all structures above the original ground level have been 
destroyed, except Bouquet’s redoubt. Only one log was found in 
the excavations for Fort Duquesne. The work was handicapped 
by overhead structures and seepage of river water as this fort 
was on a lower level than Fort Pitt. However, parts of Fort 
Duquesne should be intact and may be found in future excava- 
tions under more favorable conditions. 

The materials used in constructing the forts were from nearby 
localities. Fort Duquesne was built of logs cut from the nearby 
forest. Fort Pitt was built of earthworks and masonry. The brick 
was manufactured near the fort. Contrary to some historical ac- 
counts, the bricks of Fort Pitt were not white but varied from 
pink to dark red. Lime for mortar was made from limestone from 
Duquesne Heights and Mount Washington across the Mononga- 
hela. It was burned in lime kilns at the foot of Duquesne Heights. 
Building stone was quarried from the strata near the foot of 
Duquesne Heights and another quarry was on the side of Grant’s 
Hill near the present Fourth Avenue Post Office. Coal was mined 
from the Pittsburgh coal measure just below the limestone quar- 
ries. Saw mills were erected to cut lumber. 

Bouquet’s redoubt, better known as Fort Pitt Blockhouse, was 
found to be outside of the original Fort Pitt proper, across the 
ditch and half way between the Ohio and Monongahela bastions. 
There has been an historical controversy for some time regarding 
the position of the redoubt, some even placing it within one of 
the bastions of Fort Pitt. The archaeological evidence has now 
put an end to this controversy. 
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Another interesting fact is that archaeological excavations 
showed that parts of the fort did not coincide with the plans of 
the engineers, Bernard Ratzer and Elias Meyer, made in 1761. 
Archaelogy proved in this instance the unreliability of documen- 
tary evidence. It was necessary to make a new plan of Fort Pitt 
to coincide with the actual location of fort features exposed by the 
excavations. It is not surprising that the structure should vary 
from the original plans as conditions found during the construc- 
tion may have dictated certain changes. 

The archaeological research on Fort Pitt and Fort Duquesne 
was dependent upon historical documents and data. Historical ar- 
chives furnished maps and plans, flood data, references to work- 
men, artisans, and residents of the Point area, and changes that 
occurred since the forts were abandoned. Without the aid of 
history the archaeological work would have been much more 
difficult and would have lost much of its significance. Thus his- 
tory was an important factor in the archaeological research, while 
the iatter proved or disproved some historical theories. Archaeol- 
ogy has made it possible to write a more accurate history of the 
two forts at the forks of the Ohio that played such an important 
part in early American history. 
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Edited by Leonrpas Dopson 
University of Pennsylvania 


William Penn, 1644-1718: A Tercentenary Estimate. By William Wistar 
Comfort. (Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1944. Pp. 
vii, 185. $2.00.) 


Of the making of books about William Penn there will be no end, as 
long as there are Quakers to keep his memory green. On the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of his birth some literary memorial was to be expected. 
However, this volume by the President Emeritus of Haverford College is 
no eulogium hastily concocted for the occasion, as its modest title, format, 
and price might suggest. It is a substantial, documented biography, based on 
an intimate knowledge of Penn’s own voluminous writings and other 
pertinent primary and secondary material. It covers all aspects of Penn’s 
life, though the emphasis is greater on his religious and intellectual activ- 
ities than on his more spectacular but less happy experiences as a colonial 
proprietor. 

The book begins with a 67-page account of his life. Shorter chapters fol- 
low on specific aspects of his career: “The Defender of Quakerism,” “The 
Apostle of Toleration,” “The Founder and his Government,” and “The 
Man of Letters.” In the concluding chapter the author summarizes Penn’s 
life and place in history. Few will disagree with Dr. Comfort’s opinion that 
Penn was “the greatest of British colonizers because of his just and tolerant 
insistence upon man’s most cherished possessions—his religious and political 
rights.”” While philosophers theorized, “Penn alone had the unprecedented 
opportunity to put his ideas into execution.” 

The paradox of Penn’s life is that it was at once a triumph of public 
success and a tragedy of personal failure. At a time when the Quakers had 
few adherents of education and social position and almost no friends at 
court, Penn was a tower of strength to his persecuted coreligionists. He 
was their most influential champion in England and the creator of their 
most important refuge in the New World. But his role as proprietor was 
an anticlimax, so far as Penn himself was concerned, to his earlier successes 
as a preacher and defender of Quakerism. Pennsylvania was a haven to 
the Quakers but a source of endless trouble and unhappiness to its founder. 
Instead of spending his days quietly in his province he had to stay in 
England to defend its title. The resulting drain on his resources, the un- 
willingness of the Quakers in Pennsylvania to contribute to these expenses, 
and the defalcations of his agent in England, kept Penn in continual finan- 
cial hot water. The profits which he expected from his colony were realized 
chiefly by his descendants. To Penn his fellow Quakers in Pennsylvania 
seemed guilty of ingratitude. They in turn tended to be critical of him be- 
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cause he never conformed to the strictest demands of Quaker “plainness.” 
Relations improved in time, but too late to give much comfort to Penn, whose 
mind had become impaired in 1712, though he lived for six years more. 
Even the satisfaction of passing on his own fervent faith to his children was 
denied to William Penn. They abandoned Quakerism, and the eldest son, 
William, grew up to be a wastrel whose behavior brought shame to his 
father’s declining years. 

Dr. Comfort is a sympathetic but critical biographer, aware of his sub- 
ject’s weaknesses as well as his greatness. “His financial carelessness, and 
his failure to judge character in the men he selected, are the two outstanding 
defects in his own character.” “He certainly lost much of his optimism 
before he was done with Pennsylvania; but he never lost sight of his noble 
aims and never consciously betrayed his personal integrity. A man of Penn’s 
type will never gain all he seeks; but he will lead men as far as possible 
toward his advanced position. And perhaps that is all that anyone in his 
place could have done.” 

University of Delaware H. Cray Reep 


Steamboats Come True. By James Thomas Flexner. (New York: The 
Viking Press, 1944. Pp. x, 406. $3.50.) 

In this volume the author traces meticulously the origin and development 
of early steamboats as one of the progressive stages of modern transporta- 
tion. The principal projectors, inventors and constructors of steamboats are 
dealt with at considerable length, notably John Fitch, James Rumsey and 
Robert Fulton, while others contemporary with the period, such as Henry, 
Morey, Ormsbee, Roosevelt and Evans, have their appropriate notice. The 
author has evidently done an immense amount of reading to cover his sub- 
ject so adequately. However, there is a great deal of word padding in parts, 
quite irrelevant to the field implied by the title of the book. Notably the 
early life of Fitch with his adventures and hardships among the Indians. 
Also in places there is a tendency to flippancy, as when “Watt tinkered 
with his engine”; the Comte d’Auxiron “tinkering” and “Roosevelt con- 
tinued to tinker”; surely these diligent and oft-disappointed men rated a 
better description of their labors. 

Though the first part of the book is written in a rather racy style, which 
the author evidently thinks suitable to the popular taste, as he gets deeper 
into his subject he gives a stable and dramatic narrative of the trials and 
obstacles which confronted early steamboat builders that has an emotional 
grip as well as a historical interest. In the arrangement of chapters (there 
are twenty-six chapters and a prologue) the overlapping of events is well 
maintained though there is much extraneous matter included, which at times 
clouds the full import of the events described. 

It is a pity that the author dismisses the work of Oliver Evans in one 
page, for Evans was the pioneer of the high pressure steam engine in 
America and was, moreover, a builder of passenger steamboats both in 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, and he was also a contemporary of all the 
steamboat builders recorded by the author in his account, On the whole, the 
book is not for students of technology and history who like their facts cold 
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and their evidence unadulterated with literary license, but the work does 
definitely fulfill its title and as an introduction to American inventors who 
have contributed so much to world progress, it is valuable reading. The 
author in his chapter “Who Invented the Steamboat?” shrewdly sums up 
this controversial point and in his conclusions shows a definite grasp of 
the subject. 

This volume is illustrated with twenty cuts placed in the center of the 
book. They are not very good reproductions and eight of them have no 
bearing at all on steamboat history. The author has included a valuable 
appendix of biographical sources and notes to the text and an adequate 
index. 


Philadelphia GrevILLE BATHE 


Parliamentary Privilege in the American Colonies. By Mary Patterson 
Clarke. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1943. Pp. xi, 303. $3.00.) 


The Englishman who migrated to the seventeenth and eighteenth century 
colonies thought of himself ‘as remaining an Englishman still. He and his 
sons and grandsons after him clung tenaciously to that rich legal and con- 
stitutional legacy which was the common heritage of colony and mother 
country alike. The keystone of the “rights of Englishmen” was formed by 
representative institutions, reflected in America on the eve of the Revolu- 
tion by some twenty assemblies. The rdle of these bodies as framers of 
legislation and imposers of taxes is well known. The present volume por- 
trays their activities as upholders of their privileges. 

What might seem offhand to be the not so very significant story of in- 
sistence upon certain ancient forms and the maintenance of the special 
privileges of individuals who happened for the time being to compose legis- 
lative bodies, proves upon investigation to be vastly more than that. In 
defending their own privileges the assemblies were vindicating the rights 
and liberties of the generality of the inhabitants. That this was the view 
both of legislators and of colonials in general is indicated on the one hand 
by the sternness with which the assembly punished its own members for 
breaches of privilege, and on the other by the remarkably consistent popu- 
lar support which it received in its conflicts over privilege with governor, 
council, the Crown and the common law courts, not to mention minor offi- 
cials and private individuals. The conflicts in question are at times ludicrous. 
Yet they probably did more than any other single factor to bring home to a 
politically-minded age a realization of the dignity, power and importance of 
legislative institutions. 

As suggested above, the present work takes a broad view of parliamentary 
privilege. Privileges represented by the five traditional clauses of the 
speaker’s petition, freedom ‘from arrest; freedom from molestation; freedom 
of speech; access to the governor; and that a favorable construction might 
be put on the actions of the house, together with others which might be 
added from time to time, are of course dealt with. But the author goes 
further, discussing the assembly’s rdle as a court and its jurisdiction over 
disputed elections and over its own membership. Here is the story of a 
“common law” development. Each colony drew upon its own precedents, 
upon those established in other colonies, and above all upon those of West- 
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minster. The legacy from the English parliament is obviously great, many, 
indeed most, features of privilege being direct borrowings from the “Mother 
of Parliaments.” This helps to explain the remarkably similar development 
in all the colonies. But one gets the impression that this development, much 
as it rests upon precedent, receives its prime impetus from the exigencies 
of local circumstance. After all, in no other way could it have upheld the 
tradition of a vital political heritage. 

Two features make Professor Clarke’s scholarly and readable volume ad- 
ditionally useful, even for those who have accorded it the cover to cover 
reading which it deserves: an excellent index, and the happy practice of 
placing a summary at the end of each chapter, and then summing up the 
whole work in a brief conclusion. 

University of Pennsylvania Leonrpas Dopson 


Meet Dr. Franklin. (Philadelphia: Franklin Institute. 1943. Pp. vi, 234. 


$2.50.) 


Time spent with this entertaining volume, a collection of thirteen talks 
by twelve contributors, will be an unusual meeting with the man who for 
many Americans has become a mythological creature. The essays are of 
uniformly high quality and cover a wide field; they are certain to broaden 
for general reader and historian alike the conventional picture of Franklin. 
Several are particularly well organized and obviously products of fresh re- 
search. Those by Lawrence C. Wroth, “Benjamin Franklin: The Printer at 
Work,” and by Carl R. Woodward, “Benjamin Franklin: Adventures in 
Agriculture,” are noteworthy. Wroth has shown the importance of Franklin’s 
first trip to England in improving his own proficiency as a printer and in 
helping to establish a high standard of printing in the colonies. Woodward 
puts to rest the myth about Franklin’s ownership of a farm near Burlington 
and points to his important leadership in scientific agriculture. 

Gilbert Chinard in “Looking Westward,” and Robert E. Spiller in 
“Benjamin Franklin: Student of Life,” demonstrate, as has been done by 
others in this volume and elsewhere, how really American was Franklin. 
Chinard shows him to be one with those expansionists whose history runs 
from colonial days to the present. Spiller carefully argues that the unify- 
ing features of Franklin’s philosophy were in attitude and actions and not 
theories and that he helped to found the later “pragmatic” school. On the 
other hand, Conyers Read in “Dr. Franklin as the English Saw Him,” 
stresses Franklin’s close connection with the England of his time and 
Franklin’s English qualities. Verner W. Crane, in “Franklin’s Political 
Journalism in England,” makes use of Franklin’s marginal notes and sug- 
gests further uses for them (as does Carl Van Doren). 

Other sections are by Robert A. Millikan who deals only with Franklin’s 
work in electricity, which proves sufficient for him to classify Franklin as 
one of the fourteen most influential men since the birth of Copernicus; by 
Julian P. Boyd who draws a careful picture of Franklin as an advocate of 
a realistic Indian policy for America; and by Carl Van Doren whose open- 


ing and concluding papers underline the fact that Franklin was more than 
just a clever inventor. 
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Few will deny the greatness of Franklin; this volume will help to define 
that term and to furnish material for a new evaluation of this modern 
American. 

University of Pennsylvania. JoHN J. REED 


Land of the Free. By Homer Carey Hockett and Arthur Meier Schlesinger. 
(The Macmillan Company: New York, 1944. Pp. xxviii, 765. $4.00.) 


Professors Hockett and Schlesinger need no introduction to the ranks of 
American historians. Each is a noted authority in his field, and together 
they are widely known as the co-authors of an “old reliable” among Amer- 
ican history texts, the Political and Social Growth of the American People. 
The present work, to use the words of the authors, is “based upon, but does 
not supersede” the older and much more extended two-volume study. Fol- 
lowing the plan of the most recent edition of the latter, Professor Hockett 
has been responsible for the years before 1865, Professor Schlesinger for 
those since. 

Preparing a suitable one-volume survey of the American past has be- 
come more and more a major problem of doubts as to where emphasis is to 
be placed, what is to be deleted, and what organization is to be followed. 
The task must be a vexing one, and as one answer to these problems, Land 
of the Free, despite its many excellencies, will probably fail to satisfy a 
number of people. 

The pre-Revolutionary period, for example, has been wedged into only 
forty-three pages, and one will look in vain for any reference to old 
familiars such as Sandys, John Smith, Roger Williams, Penn, or Nathaniel 
Bacon. Perhaps the most disturbing characteristic of the work, however, is 
the dichotomy resulting from the different approaches of the two writers 
to their periods. Hockett is primarily concerned with the traditional epic 
of constitutional development and political grappling, while Schlesinger 
dwells in those broader social and cultural movements which have been his 
major field of interest. The general excellence of their treatment of these 
special aspects of our history does not remove the obvious unbalance which 
inheres in the text. 

When they are dealing with problems which are close to their hearts, 
however, the results are as one might expect. Particularly excellent are 
Hockett’s treatment of the birth of the national government and the de- 
velopment of the west, and his ability to drawn with sympathy, understand- 
ing, and clarity the figures of such men as Burr, Calhoun, and Webster, 
without denying them their complexities. Schlesinger is at his best in the 
chapters on social and cultural trends and in his well integrated analyses 
of the New Deal and the United States in World War II. 

The whole work benefits from a lively style which insures pleasant and 
easy reading, and there is a generous supply of excellent maps and illustra- 
tions. The title, perhaps, is unfortunate, Land of the Free having already 
found place on the title pages of books by Herbert Agar and Archibald 
McLeish. 

University of Pennsylvania JosErH G. TREGLE, JR. 








